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ABSTRACT 


This  study  focuses  i'rincipally  on  hr-ction  136  2  (a)  of  the  Tational 

Flood  Insurance  Act,  un^lcrtakinn  to;  (])  identify  anri  explore 
alternative  means  for  its  implemcmtation ;  (2)  estimate  the  number 

of  structures  potentially  eligible  for  purchase  under  it;  H) 
identify  the  effects  of  Section  1362  on  individuals  and  communi¬ 
ties;  (4)  identify  its  relation  to  other  federal  policies  and 
programs;  and  (5)  estimate  the  federal  costs  associated  v.ith  the 
purchase  of  flooded  properties. 

experience  indicates  that  structural  nrotectinn  is  not  fcasilTlo 
nor  applicable  for  a  larac  share  of  the  existin.:  deve  1  orm.c X; f  in 
the  nation's  floodplains  and  that  cori'cctinc  non-con  f  o  ran  n  ;  uses 
througli  recfulatory  mechanisms  is  not  effective.  Tltcrefore,  the 
long-term  relief  of  hazards  will  rcciui'rc  the  aeguisition  and. 
relocation  of  certain  flood  prone  j^ropertios. 

There  is  ample  precedent  in  local  experience  I'or  T'cilucin  '  h'-'r;  ; 

hazards  through  the  acquisition  of  property.  .Many  cc.mnun  i  f  ie  s 
in  the  nation  have  acquired  or  attempted  to  aeguiro  rio^d  r;r  :;e 
properties  for  this  purpose. 

Full  implementation  of  Section  1362  (a)  can  provide  federal 
assistance  and  leadership  in  reducing  flood  hazards  thro.uuh  ac¬ 
quisition  and  relocation,  thus  helpinci  to  lesson  national  flo(id 
losses,  a  qoal  envisioned  in  federal  flood-related  legislation 
enacted  since  1936.  Moreover,  it  can  reduce  federal  flood- 
related  e:';ponditures . 

Acquisition  under  Section  1  362  ran  assist  communities  tc^  achieve 
their  comprehensive  com.munity  do'celopment  noals,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  makinu;  wise  use  of  their  floodplains,  correctinc.'  east 
mistakes  in  development,  as  ivell  as  reducinn  flood  losses. 

Furthermore,  1362  acquisition  benefits  individuals,  chiefly  the 
owners  of  acquired  properties,  permitting  them  to  a\'oid  the  per¬ 
sonal  stress,  financial  and  health  problems  and  neighborhood 
blicj'ht  associated  with  hazardous  flooding. 

Tt  is  c.stimated  that  the  number  of  [.:iropert ies  that  will  become 
•ligilile  and  available  for  acquisition  under  Section  1  362  will 
.  i  se  f  rtjm  1,600  in  1981  to  about  2,000  in  the  year  2000.  In  1979 
dollars  the  federal  cost  of  purchasing  these  properties  would 
rise  from  921  to  $27  million. 
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Limited  administrative  resources  at  federal  and  local  levels  as 


well  as  funding  may  require  implementation  of  the  Section  1362 
program  to  proceed  on  a  priority  or  selective  basis  for  some 
time . 


The  program  should  be  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
states  and  local  communities  and,  for  greatest  effectiveness, 
should  be  closely  coordinated  with  related  federal  programs. 
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MAJOR  FIND  I  MGS 


In  recent  years,  more  than  200  loc;-  J  coinn-  .ni  t.  j  i  i,;;  ,1.  :  -ruirt.-: 

or  attempted  to  acquire  property  located  in  the  1 '  k 'li;  1  1  i  n . 

Some  communities  have  relied  primarily  on  local  :'unds;  '"them 
were  funded  through  a  combination  of  state  and  federal  t.roe'rar.s 
Land  and  h'ater  Conservation  Funds  ami  Conununi.  ty  I- I  ock  Frants 
have  been  particularly  important  in  this  rer;ard.  In  tlieery. 
Section  73  of  the  Water  Resource  Development  Act  of  1974  autho¬ 
rizes  80%  federal  funding  of  property  acquisiticjn  and  r^thc•r  non 
structural  floodplain  m.anagement  projects,  but  Confoess  has  yet 
to  appropriate  funds  for  acquisition  under  Section  73. 

Although  those  various  i^mograms  can  be  used  to  acquij"c  ooi  erny 
in  floodplains,  none  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  reductif'n  o 
flood  hazards.  In  contrast,  the  only  purpose  o'"  Section  ]3f2 
of  the  Mational  Flood  Insui'ance  I'rogram  is  the  rntrcliase  of  flo(./ 
damaged  pro.oorty  when  it  ser\os  t)ie  public  intei'cst,  I’nis  sec¬ 
tion  authorizc-'S  the.*  nun^hasc'  rjf  tu.-operty  seriously  daimoed  by  a 
single  flood  or  '.ar.aMod.  loss  r>C'\’oro1  y  Ijr-  three  floods  in  a  fzt'c 
year  ocriod. .  "’he  public  in. terest  can  be  iefined  in  such  a  v.'ay 
as  to  pror'ote-  pub  i  i s,;s  •dd,-/  !v/  enabling  piuipcrty  cAmers  tr.'  a'.'oi 
fut-urc"  "lof'd  risk:  •<:  Idvi  I  i  !  .'d  e  co"Tiunity  1  1  (uovlp  1  a  i  n  mana  lerion 
and  iiazai'.i  oi!  iuafi'n;  1.  •  ■  'a-',.;  a.  !'(:Hi(.u'a  I  d  1  sa  s  t  o  j'- re  1  at  e  .1  e;-:nen 
dituros;  ana  t.a  con  I  r  1 1  >1 1  ■  t-  tin-  supr^ly  of  needed  rjpen  syiaco 
ami  rocrea  t  1  uia  i  r  o.sou  rci  s  in  .in  ai'ea.  Section  1  362  has  an 
added  ad'/an  (..i^i>  •  in  ih..::i  i!  of''ors  c'.wners  of  f  ]  tn.ul- danaac-'’  rv'''p- 
ertv  a  finaii'i  i’’"  ‘'"ini  Id..  .  i  !  to  nta  t  i  vo  to  repairin';  a  d.  loa'uu ; 
structure  "it  F  1 1  ‘  1  I'o ,  lengtliy  study  cu"  ;.u''iiect  iptr! 

c.itLon  rei;  i  i.  re'M.uo  ..  ;0'  'let  ri'ouired  and  assistam'c  i.s  a’.’ailabl 

when  it.  is  iii-e.;,'  ;■  ,  ij  ;  ■(  eiatoly  follc'iwinc|  a  f  loog. 

'rh(..'  either  r  :  in.  :w.  .s  .>!  t  hr'  study  relate  to  ime-ioc  i.- iains  o' 

the.'  nu.mljors  of  oi-'U.'o  1  t  i 'S  eiloible  for  acquisi  tii'.'n  uin.ler  S^'.-ti,. 
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1.  One  way  ( 'i  e;- 1  j  r,.i  f  o  t  r.e  I'C'tenlial  ecin  t  ri  be  I  i  (..m  c-!'  .'d'ctien 
136  2  t(.:  the  dal  ion  il  i'loo.j  ir.sni.ince  Fiogiari  i  .s  to  see  hear 
r'lany  pi"0{)oi"i  1^.;;  o(,.i:  •  lug.-e  l)oen  acffu  i  rt'a  had  .Ccet  ion  1  162 
biien  in  operai  i  ti  ‘'’'•o  t  ii,-  incoi'l  ion  .-e‘  t  Ize  FFTi'  tf'  date 
( i .  ,  January  i'tVO  -  .luni'  p.iring  thi.s  fMgi.d,; 

a)  More  than  6,100  c,  tructures. ,  inostl'/  sincic  f.iPiile  lporii.'S, 
would  hav('  !)cim  eliniidt-  for  ac-qu  i  si  1. 1  cm .  Ow'i"  9  8',  of 


them  would  have  become  eligible  by  being  substantially 
damaged  in  a  single  flood  event.  Less  than  2%  of  the 
eligible  structures  would  have  become  eligible  through 
repetitive  damage. 

b)  From  January  1970  through  June  1979  nearly  1,140  com¬ 
munities  nationwide  contained  properties  that  would 
Have  met  the  statutory  eligibility  criteria  for  acqui¬ 
sition  under  Section  1362.  Approximately  100  of  these 
communities  contained  10  or  more  eligible  properties. 
Nearly  ^0%  of  all  eligible  properties  were  in  communi¬ 
ties  with  10  or  more  eligible  properties  in  a  single  year. 

c )  Nearly  50%  of  the  eligible  propertiies  were  damaged  in  a 
Presidential ly  declared  disastel^ 

d)  Eligible  properties  are  distributed  somewhat  unevenly 
geographically.  Nearly  60%  of  the  properties  are  in  the 
South,  21%  and  15%  are  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
States,  respectively,  and  6%  in  the  West.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  a  function  of  the  overall  flood  hazard 
in  the  regions.  There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  1973-79  (the  years  in  which  there  were  sufficient 
flood  insurance  policies  in  force  to  draw  valid  conclu¬ 
sions)  were  years  of  abnormally  serious  flooding. 

e)  The  eligible  properties  during  this  historic  period 
accounted  for  only  7%  of  all  claims  with  structure 
damage,  but  23%  of  the  dollar  value  of  all  such  claims. 

The  dollar  value  of  contents  damage  was  also  substantial . 

2.  Based  on  the  historical  percentage  of  "eligible"  claims  to 
policies  in  force,  eligible  properties  were  projected  to  the 
year  2000  in  relation  to  projected  policies  in  force.  The 
program  is  expected  to  remain  modest,  in  part  because  new 
construction  in  regular  program  communities  is  to  be  above 
the  100-year  flood  elevation. 

a )  An  estimated  1,600  properties  are  expected  to  meet  the 
eligibility  criteria  and  be  available  for  acquisition 
under  Section  1362.  This  figure  is  expected  to  increase 
to  about  2,000  properties  by  the  year  2000. 

b )  In  constant  1979  dollars,  the  federal  outlays  required 
to  purchase  eligible  and  available  properties  range  from 
$21  million  in  1981  to  $27  million  by  the  2000.  These 
include  administrative  costs  plus  the  difference  between 


the  cash  v^lue  of  the  structure  and  an  insurance  payro r.  t 
based  on  the  detorminatTon  of  a  total  loss  and  a  lar.fl 
payment  based  on  the  cost  of  a  comparable  site  outside 
the  floodplain. 


c)  Although  one  would  expc;ct  the  proportion  of  total  cli  .'i- 
ble  properties  due  to  repetitive  damage  would  rise  the 
longer  the  program  is  in  operation,  it  is  not  anticipa¬ 
ted  that  they  will  ever  account  for  a  maior  share  of 
all  eligible  properties. 

3.  These  budget  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
eligible  and  available  properties  are  purchased.  However, 
many  of  the  historical  properties  are  scattered  and  i'any 
communities  contain  only  one  or  tv/o  of  them..  Althcuc^h,  in 
many  cases  the  purchase  of  scattered  properties  may  be  jus¬ 
tified,  in  order  to  maximize  the  future  hazard  mitigat i on 
potential  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  open  space  benefits , 
FEMA  may  want  to  give  priority  to  communities  with  10  or 
more  eligible  properties  in  the  same  year  or  to  communities 
where  Presidential  disasters  are  declared.  Budget  estimates 
would  be  modified  accordingly. 

4.  Past  acquisition  efforts  have  often  made  use  of  a  combination 
of  funding  sources.  The  study  indicates  that  cori.munities 
should  be  encouraged  to  combine  "1362"  acquisition  funds 
with  other  funds  to  help  obtaiii  sizable  tracts  of  land  for 
open  space  reuse. 

5.  Administratively,  there  are  probably  several  ways  to  finance 
the  actual  acquisition  of  flood-damaged  pro'''or ties .  Some 
funds  will  need  to  be  appropriated  each  year,  but  because  of 
the  fluctuations  in  flood  damages  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  up  to  five  times  the  projected  annual  outlays 
might  be  needed  in  years  of  catastrophic  floods.  The  need 
to  obtain  special  appropriations  can  be  reduced  by  reimluir - 
sing  eligible  property  owners  on  the  basis  of  constiuctive 
total  loss,  wherever  possible. 


6 .  Although  there  appears  to  be  no  basis  for  rcquu'inu  local 

cost-sharing  for  "1362"  acquisition,  federal  costs  could  be 
reduced~if  local  governments  were  asked  to  bear  thoir  own 
administrative  costs,  and  where  a  Presidential  disastt-U' 
declaration  has  not  been  made,  the  costs  of  demolition  and 
site  clearance. 


7.  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  the  direct  acquisition  by 
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states  and  local  governments  (rather  than  federal  purchase 
followed  by  a  transfer  of  title  to  states  or  localities) 
would  also  save  some  administrative  costsf  ~ 

8.  Because  the  program  involves  voluntary  sales  by  the  home- 
owner,  the  success  of  the  program  depends  on  the  well-beinn 
of  the  homeowner,  after  acquisition  and  relocation.  This 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  eligible 
properties  wore  valued  well  below  the  average  market  value 
in  the  surrounding  area.  Therefore,  payments  equal  to  the 
market  value  of  property  less  insurance  payments  may  not 

be  sufficient  to  allow  homeowners  to  purchase  comparable 
housing  outside  of  the  floodplain.  Since  Section  1362  will 
only  serve  the  public  interest  if  owners  of  eligible  proper¬ 
ties  move  out  of  the  floodplain  and  since  the  loss  of  land 
value  cannot  be  protected  under  the  flood  insurance  policy, 
land  payments  under  Section  1362  may  best  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  land  outside  the  floodplain. 

9.  During  the  case  studies,  local  officials  were  not  completely 
enthusiastic  about  perpetual  open  space  restrictions  because 
of  the  potential  loss  in  taxes  and  other  revenues.  However, 
unless  the  flood  hazard  were  to  be  eliminated  in  the  future, 
anything  less  than  perpetual  open  space  use  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  flood  hazard  mitigation. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Sections  1362  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  authorize  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) ,  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served,  to  purchase  certain  in¬ 
sured  properties  located  in  flood  risk  areas  from  willing 
owners  and  to  transfer  them  to  states  or  localities  for  feder¬ 
ally  acceptable  purposes.  To  qualify  for  purchase  properties 
must  have  been  damaged  substantially  beyond  repair  by  floods 
or  other  causes,  or  damaged  by  floods  on  not  more  than  three 
previous  occasions  in  five  years  with  a  damage- to-value  ratio 
averaging  at  least  25%. 

Authorized  by  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act,  Section  1362 
was  designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program  (NFIP) .  Hence,  the  "public  interest"  to  be 
served  by  Section  1362  acquisition  is  best  defined  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  NFIP  as  well  as  broader  federal  floodplain  manage¬ 
ment  policies.  Actions  advancing  the  public  interest  in  this 
context  include:  (1)  reducing  the  federal  flood  insurance  sub¬ 
sidy;  (2)  contributing  to  the  broad  local  acceptance  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  floodplain  management  provisions  of  the  NFIP;  (3) 
contributing  to  the  implementation  of  Executive  Order  11988, 
Floodplain  Management;  or  (4)  promoting  the  general  health, 
safety  and  welfare  by  reducing  the  exposure  of  people  to  severe 
flood  risk. 

Although  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  acquisition  of 
severely  flood  damagec]  properties  can  yield  broad  public  bene¬ 
fits,  Section  1362  remained  unimplemented  through  the  1970' s. 
Congress  appropriated  the  first  funds  for  the  program  for  Fis¬ 
cal  Year  1980.  The  main  subject  of  this  study  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  flooded  property  under  Section  1362  (a).  Acquisition 
of  property  damaged  by  other  natural  causes  or  fires  under  Sec¬ 
tion  1352  (b) ,  as  authorized  by  the  amendments  to  the  NFIP  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1977,  is 
considered  only  a  complementary  program  element  to  flooded 
property  purchase. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1977  also  added  to 
the  acquisition  powers  of  Section  1362  a  new  sub-section  (c) 
authorizinc;;  low  interest  loans  for  elevating  damaged,  insured 
single-family  homes  located  in  certain  areas  of  extremely  high 
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flood  risk.*  This  new  sub-section  is  not  addressed  in  this 
report  since  it  presents  several  problems  of  consistency  with 
the  floodplain  management  objectives  of  the  National  Flood  In¬ 
surance  Program  (NFIP)  as  well  as  broader  national  floodplain 
management  policies.** 

Appendix  A  presents  the  complete  text  of  Section  1362. 


A.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  overall  objective  of  this  research  is  to  evaluate  al¬ 
ternative  means  of  implementing  Section  1362  and  determine 
those  approaches  most  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
for  the  acquisition  of  flood  damaged  residential  and  non- 
residential  properties  in  the  context  of  other  federal 
activities  relating  to  non-structural  floodplain  management. 

To  achieve  this  broad  objective  five  operational  objectives 
were  defined: 

(1)  Estimate  how  many  properties  would  have  qualified  for 
acquisition  under  Section  1362  in  the  past  and  project 
the  future  incidence  of  qualified  properties; 

(2)  Identify  how  Section  1362  acquisition  can  contribute 
to  sound  floodplain  management,  environmental  imorove- 
m.ent  and  how  it  can  complement  and  support  disaster 
mitigation  and  relief  programs; 

(3)  Estimate  the  magnitude  and  costs  of  Section  1362  acqui¬ 
sition  ; 

(4)  Evaluate  the  effect  of  Section  1362  acquisition  on  in¬ 
dividual  owners  and  occupants  of  damaged  structures  as 
well  as  the  communities  in  which  they  live;  and 

(5)  Identify  and  analyze  the  considerations  involved  in 
implementing  Section  1362. 


*  Section  1362  (c)  is  limited  to  the  requlatory  floodway,  defined 
by  current  regulations  as  "the  channel  of  a  river  or  other  water¬ 
course  and  the  adjacent  land  areas  that  must  be  reser^^ed  in  order 
to  discharge  the  base  flood  without  cumulatively  increasing  the 
water  surface  elevation  more  than  a  designated  height"  (24CFR1909.  1.) 

**  The  consistency  of  sub-section  (c)  with  national  floodplain  man- 
ageuient  policies  can  be  questioned  from  three  perspectives:  (1) 
generally,  flood-proofing  is  a  more  viable  alternative  in  flood  fringe 
areas,  particularly  tov/ard  the  outer  edge  of  the  hazard  zone;  in  the 
floodway  this  alternative  is  least  desirable;  (2)  the  loan  program, 
even  though  it  applies  only  to  existing  development,  could  encourage 
now  development  in  regulatory  floodways,  exposing  the  NFIP,  local 
communities  and  individual  citizens  to  greater  risks;  (3)  floodway 
properties,  especially  in  coastal  areas,  are  frequently  second  homes. 
The  desirability  of  offering  low  interest  loans  to  increase  the  proper¬ 
ty  value  and  decrease  insurance  premiums  on  second  homes  in  high  risk 
areas  can  certainly  be  questioned. 
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B.  METHODOLOGY 

The  research  included  the  following  seven  tasks: 

(1)  Review  all  federal  legislation,  recjul  ations ,  Executive 
Orders  and  stated  policies  pertaining  to  floodplain 
management,  with  special  emphasis  on  those  that  could 
be  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  flood-prone  properties; 

(2)  Identify  economic,  social,  legal  and  environmental  con¬ 
siderations  inherent  in  flooded  property  acquisition 
under  Section  1362; 


(3)  Document  and  analyze  the  history  of  federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  pre-  and  post-disaster  assistance  relating  to 
property  acquisition; 

(4)  Estimate  the  federal  cost  of  acquiring  flood  dam, aged 
properties  under  Section  1362; 

(5)  Determine  the  consistency  of  Section  1362  with  sound 
land  use  management  in  the  floodplain; 
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(6)  Conduct  four  community  case  studies  of  the  scope  and 
effects  of  1362  acquisition  if  implemented;  and 

(7)  Develop  policy  and  program  alternatives  for  implementing 
Section  1362. 

The  research  drew  upon  a  variety  of  sources.  The  claims 
files  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  from  January 
1970  to  June  1979  provided  the  basis  for  estimating  the 
program's  magnitude  and  costs.  Research  into  past  and  cur¬ 
rent  efforts  to  acquire  flooded  properties  helped  resolve 
some  of  the  issues  associated  with  implementation. 

Additional  sources  of  information  were  a  literature  review; 
a  review  of  federal  and  public  responses  to  floods;  a  tele¬ 
phone  survey  of  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  Coordina¬ 
tors  in  each  state  as  well  as  selected  floodplain  manage¬ 
ment  experts;  brief  reports  on  the  experience  of  communi¬ 
ties  that  had  already  undertaken  acquisition  projects  and 
four  community  case  studies,  involving  field  interviews, 
in  which  hypothetical  "1362"  acquisition  projects  were  - 
evaluated.  Also,  current  federal  efforts  in  flood  loss 
reduction  and  disaster  assistance  were  studied  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Section  1362  could  be  coordinated  with  these 
acLivities. 


The  research  for  the  study  was  completed  between  the  summers 
of  1977  and  1979.  Appendix  B  contains  abstracts  of  the 
technical  reports  covering  the  four  major  areas  of  research. 
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1 1 .  FLOOD  LOSSES  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE  TO  FLOODS 


Floodplains  serve  the  natural  purpose  of  storina  and  carrvina 
water  from  rivers  and  oceans  durinq  times  of  heavy  runoff  or 
storm  surges.  Conflicting  with  this  natural  purpose  and  re¬ 
flecting  the  economic  value  of  rivers  for  navigation  and  as 
sources  of  energy,  as  well  as  the  recreational  value  of  ocean 
and  riverine  beaches,  floodplains  have  become  important  magnets 
for  development.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  urban  areas  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  decades,  more  and  more  floodplain 
land  has  been  used  for  housina,  commerce,  industry,  and  other 
activities  vulnerable  to  flood  damage;  frequently  in  the  absence 
of  knowledge  about  flood  hazards  and  all  too  often  despite 
such  knowledge. 

At  best,  information  on  national  flood  losses  is  gross  and  prob¬ 
ably  understates  actual  losses.*  However,  available  estimates 
of  the  average  annual  damage  to  property  caused  by  floods  illus¬ 
trate  the  severity  and  upward  trend  of  the  nation's  flood  prob¬ 
lem.  Flood  losses  exceeded  $1  billion  a  year  in  1966**  and  more 
than  doubled,  in  1967  dollars,  to  $2.24  billion  in  1975.*** 

In  1979  dollars,  average  damage  in  1975  amounted  to  $4.7  billion 
and  is  expected  to  rise  to  $5.8  billion  at  the  end  of  the 
century  if  floodplain  management  improves,  or  to  substantially 
higher  levels  if  traditionally  permissive  controls  on  floodplain 
development  prevail.**** 

Actual  flood  losses  vary  widely  from  year  to  year  and  flood 
hazards  are  often  underestimated.  Damage  levels  in  years  of 
catastrophic  disasters  may  be  several  times  higher  than  esti¬ 
mated  averages.  One  recent  disaster.  Tropical  Storm  Agnes, 
destroyed  $3.5  billion  in  property  ($5.8  billion  in  1979  dol¬ 
lars).*****  The  damage  caused  by  a  powerful  liurricane  striking 
the  newly  and  intensively  developed  south  and  middle  Atlantic 
coastline  could  be  much  oreatcr.  An  estimated  six  million 
people  now  live  in  areas  vulnerable  to  hun-ican  surges. ****** 

House  Document  No.  465.  A  Unified  National  Program,  for 
■Managing  Flood  Losses.  August,  1966.  p.3. 

Ibid. 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council.  Estimated  Flood  Damages. 
January,  1977. 

Ibid. 

National  Oco,  .ic  and  Atmospheric  Administration.  Fina 1 
Report  of  the  Disaster  Survey  Team  on  the  Events  of  Agnes. 
HDAA  NDSR  73-1.  February,  1973. 

******White,  Gilbert  F.  and  J.  Eugene  Haas.  Assessment  of  Research 
on  Natural  Hazards.  Cambridge,  MA:  Mil'  Press,  r9T5 . 
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0\'O  r  the  jeist  50  years  the  feiicra]  eovernnent  has  nssuried 
a  Jareor  roJo  in  the  nation's  rosponsr'  to  fl'')ods  by  cripl  eying 
tw'  approac’hes  tor  :iii  t  i  >:a  t  i  no'  the  of  toots  e.f  flcjcels  upon 
states,  cotf’unit  ies  ano  indivi  duaJ  s :  holpino  reduce  future 
flood  losses  an:  providin':  relief  frofn  flooding  when  it  does 
occur .  The  first  approach,  flood  loss  roducti  on")  evolved  as 
part  of  the  omerciino  iiational  water  resources  policy  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  water  related  federal  activities  such  as 
water  supply,  hydroelectric  power,  navigation,  recreation  and 
coroicrcial  fishing.  The  other  approach,  flood  disaster  re- 
liel',  ooerciod  indopend.ent ly  as  part  of  an  overall  federal 
disaster  rcliol"  and  encrgcncy  i-iana'ner'.ent  policy. 

As  federal  1 1  ro'd  loss  red'.iction  and  ^lisaster  relief  activities 
been  porforoe-l  under  these  separate  s-ets  of  policies  and 
by  dl'lerent  institutions,  pr^'P'or  coordination  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve.  Indeed,  the  cv/olution  of  federal  flood  poli- 
c.L‘'s  over  tiic  last  fi\'c  decades  can  be  described  as  a  process 
cf  increr.ontal  ad:justrnent  t''  the  r.eod  for  more  balance  and 
coc r  1  ina t ion .  Until  recently,  this  process  has  occurred  in 
tv;o  phases:  an  initial  rdiase  in.  v.-hich  the  effects  of  an  unbal¬ 
anced  aru  iisparate  fl.ood  policy  were  first  manifest  and  a 
subsequen I:  phase  c>f  deliberate,  aradual  reorientation  toward 
-1  ''Tore  even  and  unified  ;iationnl  response. 

The  followiirn  outline  ^f  the  c/olvin'-:  federal  policy  during 
these  two  phases  serves  as  the  background  for  discussing 
public  acquisition  of  f  !  oodp  1  .a  i  i'.  lands  as  one  method  for  re¬ 
ducing  future  '■  !  i  losses  with.iri  thc'  framework  of  a  balanced 
policy  as  v:oll  as  the  sincular  role  of  a  property  acquisition 
pr;agrnm  undc'r  fectif'<n  1  362. 

A.  EVOLU'rjOM  OF  Fl^FEjlAL  CY 

INITIAL  PENIOD 

The  federal  government  beaan  to  finance  flood  protection 
projects  in  1917.*  Thc  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  - 
passed  in  response  to  flood  disasters  in  the  Kansas  and 
Upper  Susquehanna  river  basins  as  well  as  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  -  expamded  the  federal  responsibility  for  flood 

*  Thc  Flood  Control  Act  of  1917  (33  Li.S.C.  701-3)  marks  the 
becinninif  of  federally  sponsored  flood  control.  Projects 
under  this  act  wc’ro  limited  to  the  Mississippi  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  Pxi’/ors. 
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protection  projects  to  a  1 '1  navicablc-  rivers  in  the  nation. 
For  several  decaties  the  only  stratocy  for  p ro',’ i rl i  ns  v-ral 
ly  financed  flood  loss  red.uction  Linder  the  Act  vans  to 
modify  floodiirn  by  const 'uct  inc:  f  locxl  control  vir-.rV.s  snch 
as  levees,  channel  inprovomen ts  and  rose r-.n  i  .  y-, 

30  years  atfor  the  proc/rari  baoan,  tlie  cost  s  .s}j  erf;  .--jf-;- 
tural  projects  had  exceeded  $7  billion.* 

Partly  encouraged  by  the  sometimes  fallacious  security 
offered  by  such  projects,  mcrG  development  vtas  a^trar^te:; 
to  riverine  floodplains  ami,  o’onsequent  ly ,  riverine  ‘looci 
losses  continued  to  mount.  Furthermore,  coastal  areas 
which  did  not  initial  ly  benefit  from  structural  1  ^O'i 
control  works  suffered  heavy  losso's  of"  lic/L'S  and  i.r'iT^ertv 
from  a  series  of  devnstatinu  hurricanes. 


AiS  tiood  losses  rose  federal  flood  disaster  relief  was 
granted  more  generously  and  more  recularly.  Concross 
passed  the  first  comprehensive  Federal  Disaster  A.c*  in  :^‘50 
(I^L  Sl-875)  as  well  as  complementary  relief  proc?-ams 
under  the  Small  Pusiness  .'Ldmi.nisti'ation  (SPA)  in  195  3  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmllA)  in  196  5.  Disaster  re¬ 
lief  under  those  procrams  did.  not  require  mitigatory  r‘eu.- 
suros  against  future  flo.j,:;  lr)sscs.  Communities  arid  c'Wu/rs 
wore  free  to  reconstruct  ''lamaqer!  nreg^erty,  tlierc'hy  rer-re- 
ating  the  conditions  exist  inc  before  the  flood;. 

REORIEHTACriON  TOKARD  A  ’■UMTFTEI)  NATIONAL  rPOGPACl” 

Thirty  years  of  experience  with  federally  financed  strux'- 
tural  flood  protection,  combined  with  risinc  flooLi  .losses 
and  growinc:  federal  disaster  relief  costs,  revealed  two 
fundamental  defects  in  the  nation's  response  to  floodis. 

One  was  that  exclusive  reliance  on  a  str’uctural  floc.n;  loss 
reduction  strategy  sti.mulatod  de\’-'.- lopment  in  the  flc.-odnlain 
and  left  coastal  arenas  laim:oly  un|)rotoc:to : ; .  The  other  ’.vas 
that  the  liberal  use  of  flood  disaster  relief  nc<t  en- 

couraced  reconstruction  in  the  floodplain  but  failed  to 
provide  any  incentive  for  prr'tectinL;  aciainst  future  flood 
losses  by  ror;o\'inc  or  f  J.o<;jLi-proo  fine  hich-i’isk  land  UiSos. 

As  the  twr,'  fc-doral  responses  to  flootiinci  had,  c\’ol\-ed  inde¬ 
pendently,  the  ncorl  for  a  m.fu  e  ijalancod,  and  unified  apprr-ach 
became  ai.'iLa iwn  t . 


Dfjoumont  46  5  ,  op. 
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(4)  Adirst  fedora,  flooa  co’ntyd  po  ’  i.cy  t  sorn.;  cri.to'':.r 
and  chanaina  needs. 

Concurrent,  with  sal^nissi  o-n  ’.lie  task  fierce's  report  to 
Congress,  t.hc  President  i.ssue-d  '::':oo.iti''c  rrdcr  11  296, 

Floo'l  Ilar.ard;  E'.’n  1  uat  j.on  ,  rnrect  ina  'ederal  ancr.cies  tf 
take  the  lead  in  prc'-.'ont  i  no  rhc  uncconorie  i;se  and  doeol- 
opmont  .6 1  cotip  1  :ii  ns  ant.l  i.r;  "inirizinq  'lofoi  J.ossos, 

The  I’.'atcr  .Pcsourcos  Corn.r il  vras  ei'ron  resj^on .s il:>i  1  i  ty  fcu' 
tietorninino  the  need  '^or  fnr'h.or  1  islation  an'l  for  nro- 
parinti  recommendations  for  imp!  cnont  i  n  a  the  j-'cstulatcdi 
unified  national  prooram.  The  resnltintT  rcrort  on  A  Unified 

Program  f  or_i’Jnaod  _ Man  a  go  men  t  s  s  ubm  i  t  ted 

to  the  Prosid.ont  in  July,  1976.**  An  updatc'd  \'ersion  was 
transnd  t  to'l  by  the  Presidu’nt  t/-'  C'onnre.s.s  in  January,  1  9  PO  . 

In  conttast  to  foder.'il  jfra'^  1  ic(.''S  ovn^r  the  rn'oeedincj  40 
years,  the  Up.i‘"ied  National  rh’oeram  cal's  I'm-  a  non-struc- 
tiiral  .strate’oy  fer  flood  loss  ir  dnction  :  tr<  "^’lodifv  the 
susecjji.  iln  1 1  ty  to  ‘■.i-,!  damn  :r  ;ind.  d  i  s  n  ii' t  i  on "  1  in  ad.diti('>ri 
t''  the  traditioml  structrooi  I  stmlo'y  il.i  "i-Mdify  riocoUntt" 


*  House  Document  Mo.  4Gn,  on.  eit.  ,  p.  I  . 

**  The  new  term  "  f  1  rir^.  !p  1  a  i  n  mana' lePK'n I  "  h i *nh  1  i  > ;’n t  s  the  elianoe 
in  ompha.si.s  from  si.ruetnral  flood  I'ontrol  itroiccts  to  more 
coni|,'rehcn.si  V(;  si  r.itenif'S  inelndinn  neiis  t  t  uc  t  u  ra  1  aigTroaches  . 
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Furthermore^,  tlie  tlnifi-'F  Natiemal  Froomr:’  into  irrh  cs 
those  two  strategies  i  disaster  rcFlic.-f  ("r/rlify  the 

impact  of  floodina  on  individuals  anci  the  cc^rirnuni  ty " )  . 
Figure  1  shows  the  implemontinti  tools  associated  with 
the  three  floodplain  managt'ment  strategies  of  the  Uni¬ 
fied  National  Program  in  relation  to  fe-erlvino  national 
policies,  the  NFIP,  and,  speci  f  ica  1  1'/ ,  Soc'"ion  1  362. 

The  gradual  shift  of  federal  policies  towards  coequal 
consideration  of  nonstructural  flood  loss  reduct jen  mea¬ 
sures  and  better  integration  of  flood  loss  reductir3n  and 
flood  disaster  relief  within  the  Unified  National  Prof:rar' 
has  been  manifest  in  several  m.ajor  actions  over  the  oast 
twelve  years.  Amona  the  most  significant  are  the  creation 
and  evolution  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
(NFIP),  changes  in  the  federal  Disaster  Relief  Act,  en¬ 
couragement  of  nonstructural  alternatives  in  the  major 
federal  water  resource  procrams  and  recent  enocutive 
initiatives. 

THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSUR/dlCE  PROGRAM 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  step  to  date  toward  a  more 
balanced  and  unified  approach  for  floodplain  management 
has  been  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP) . 

The  need  for  a  federal  flood  insurance  program  became 
apparent  because  the  risk  of  catastrophic  damage  from 
flooding  and  the  high  cost  of  devising  reliable  actuarial 
rates  had  discouraged  private  industry  from  underv;riting 
flood  insurance.  After  initial  attempts  at  establishinc 
a  federal  program  in  the  1950 's  had  failed,  the  South¬ 
east  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965  (PL  89-339) 
authorized  a  full-scale  feasibility  study  of  national 
flood  insurance.  This  study  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  HUD  parallel  to  the  work  of  the  Presidential 
task  force  in  1966.  Its  recommendations  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
(PL  90-448).*  The  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  autho¬ 
rized  under  this  Act  offered  federal  flood  disaster  relief, 
in  the  form  of  largely  subsidized  flood  insurance,  con¬ 
tingent  upon  nonstructural  flood  loss  reduction  measures 
embodied  in  local  floodplain  manaciement  regulations. 

U . S . ^  Congress ,  Senate.  89th  Congress,  Second  Session 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Insurance  and  Other 
Programs  for  Financial  Assistance  to  Flood  victims.  A 

from  lihe  "S^retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  the  Presiden t  o f  the  United  States ,  19  6  6. 
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Because  Elooci  data  ani_i  maps  outJ.inintj  local  flood  conditions 
were  lacking.;,  only  four  con'iraunities  and  20  property  owners 
joined  the  proyram  duriiu;  the  first  year.  1969  aicend- 

ment  (PL  91-152)  established  the  "eiiieryiency "  phase  of  the 
proyram,  permittinq  communities  to  jrdn  I^e'oro  cimijletion 
of  the  necessary  studies  and,  conseoiuent  ly ,  bofr.n'e  adoption 
of  the  required  regulations. 

Despite  these  liberal  provision.s  participation  in  tlio  KLIP 
qrew  very  slowly  durinej  the  ensuin'!  three  years.  As  only 
a  few  victims  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  and  the  Rai^id  City 
flooti  in  1972  were  protected  by  flood  insurance  the  feder¬ 
al  government  incurred  record  outlays  under  ccinventiona  1 
disaster  loan  and  grant  programs.  To  effectively  uromote 
enrollment  in  the  MFIP  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
of  1973  (PL  93-234)  amended  the  NFIP  in  two  important  ways. 
First,  it  substantially  increaseil  the  liraits  of  insui'ance 
coverage;  and  second,  it  introduced  provisions  f<  r  with.- 
holdinq  certain  federal  benefits  from  flood  prone  contr.uni- 
ties  that  chose  not  to  participate  in  the  NFIP  as  well  as 
ov/nors  of  flood  prone  structures  unwilling  to  purchase 
flood  insurance. 

Public  Law  93-2  34  was  inde'.ed  effective.  From  January  1974 
through  1977  more  than  13,000  communities  joined  the  Nl'IP, 
at  an  average  annual  rate  more  than  four  times  as  hich  as 
the  first  four  years,  while  the  number  of  policies  in  force 
increased  from  about  300,000  to  1.2  million.  As  shov/n  in 
Table  1  and  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  flood  insurance  subsi¬ 
dies*  expanded  between  Fiscal  Years  1972  and  1976  from  .5-: 
to  45-  of  all  federal  disaster  relief  subsidies  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

The  housing  and  Community  De\'ol  opr'.ent  Act  of  1  977  (PL  95-126) 
contained  three  major  amendments  to  the  NFTP.  First,  the 
provisions  withholdina  benefits  from  non-pnrticii;)atinn  com¬ 
munities  wore  substantially  relaxed;  second,  the  coverage 
limits  for  communities  in  the  Regular  Program  wore  raised; 
and  third,  the  authority  to  purchase  flood-damaged  property 
under  Section  1362  was  expanded. 


In  this  analysis  the  face  value  of  all  disaster  relief  qrants 
and  the  discounted  [^resent  value  of  the  interest  subsidies 
connected  with  all  disaster  relief  loans  wore  compared,  to 
the  subsidized  jiortion  of  the  total  amount  tif  nil  flood 

i  n s u r n n CO  pa \'m(' n t  s . 


FIGURE  ^ 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  FEDERAL  FLOOD 
DISASTER  SUBSIDIES  TO  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  BY  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS 


SOURCE  TABLE  I 


* 

*  * 


Despite  relaxing  the  provisions  for  withholding  benefits 
fron  non-participating  communities  the  NFIP  has  continued 
to  grow.  By  the  end  of  February  1980  it  encompassed 
16,785  communities  and  1,794,008  policies  with  a  total 
coverage  of  $74,764  billion. 

Transfer  of  the  MFIP  from  the  Department  of  flousinc  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  newly  created  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FFM/i)  on  April  1,  19  79  ,  more  closely 

intS'-irated  flood  insurance  into  the  overall  framev/ork  of 
federal  disaster  relief  and  non-structural  flood  loss 
reduction  efforts. 

Chancres  in  the  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act 


An  additional  major  stop  towards  a  more  unified  and  bal¬ 
anced  approach  to  floodplain  manauement  has  been  the  grad¬ 
ual  reorientation  of  the  federal  disaster  relief  proaram 
to  pre-disaster  planning  and  hazard  mitigation.  The  Dis¬ 
aster  Relief  Act  of  1969  (PL  91-79),  passed  in  response 
to  heavy  damage  alonn  the  Gulf  const  in  the  aftermath  rf 
Hurrican  Camille,  and  its  imm.cdiato  successor,  the  Disas¬ 
ter  Relief  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-606),  authorized  federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  states  in  dove  1  opine:  disaster  plans.  The 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (PL  93-288),  reflecting  the 
experience  gained  in  the  aftermath  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes, 
encouraged  -  in  addition  to  expanding  federal,  state  and 
local  disaster  preparedness  planning  -  "insurance  coverage 
to  supplement  or  replace  governmental  assistance"  and 
"hazard  mitigation  measures  to  reduce  losses  from  disasters 
including  developmejit  of  land  use  and  construction  regula¬ 
tions"  .  * 

Specifically,  Section  406  of  the  1974  Act  made  disaster 
loans  and  grants  conditional  upon  an  agreement  by  state 
or  local  governments  to  evaluate  natural  hazards  in  tnr 
areas  where  the  proceeds  of  such  loans  and  grants  are  co 
be  used  and  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  mitigate  such 
hazards  in  accordance  with  federal  standards.  Tliis  pro¬ 
vision  highlights  not  only  the  growinct  emphasis  of  the 
federal  disaster  relief  program  on  hazard  mitigation, 
but  also  the  slow  pace  of  change:  regulations  for  implemen¬ 
ting  Section  406  became  effective  on  December  10,  1979** 
more  than  five  years  after  the  Act  was  signed. 


Sec.  101. 

F . R.  44:64809.  November  8,  1979. 
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Encouragement  ot  Nonstructura 1  Alternatives  in  t h e  Ma i o r 
Federal  Water  Resources  Program 

In  response  to  criticism  of  the  almost  exclusive  reliance 
of  the  major  federal  water  resources  proarams  on  struc¬ 
tural  projects  as  well  as  of  federal  cost-sha rinc:  fcirmu- 
las,  Congress  enacted  Section  73  of  the  Hater  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974  (PL  93-251).  Section  73  (a) 
requires  federal  agencies  to  fully  consider  nonstructural 
alternatives,  includinc!  .g-Ial:.  ■ulatie:. ,  a-rrlritiu:. 

and  relocation,  "with  a  view  toward  fornulatinc  the  mC'St 
economically,  socially  and  eirv'i ronmenta  1  ly  acceptable  means 
of  reducing  or  preventing  flood  damacres."  Accordinr;  to 
Section  73  (b)  cost-sharing  prov''isions  for  nonstructural 

alternatives  should  be  comparable  to  cost-sharing  for 
structural  alternatives  with  a  maximum  local  share  of  207. 

Although  nonstructural  alternatives  have  been  investi:;atcd 
as  part  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  water  resources 
projects  during  the  past  five  years,  no  Section  73  pro¬ 
ject  has  yet  been  completed.  A  recent  report  by  the  U.S. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  Paul  District,  found  that: 

As  of  January  1979,  no  projects  using 
primarily  nonstructural  measures  to  re¬ 
duce  current  levels  of  flood  damages 
have  been  implemented  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  It  is  possible  that  one 
project  will  beejin  implementation  this 
year  in  Wisconsin  with  a  second  possible 
in  Texas  beginninc;  in  1980.  Throe  others, 
two  in  Michigan  and  one  in  Georgia,  have 
more  remote  chances  of  eventual  implemen¬ 
tation.  No  other  such  projects  are  on  the 
horizon,  nor  do  they  seem  likely.* 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  slow  advance  of  nonstructural 
floodplain  management  under  Section  73  has  been  a  bias  in 
the  standards  and  procedures  that  are  used  to  evaluate 
water  resources  projects  against  nonstructural  alternatives.** 


*  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  Paul  District,  The 
Development  of  Nonstructural  Alternatives.  May,  1979. 

**  For  example,  the  reduction  of  flood  losses  suffered  by  occu¬ 
pants  of  floodplains,  a  major  economic  benefit  of  structural 
projects,  m.ay  not  be  considered  an  economic  benefit  for  non¬ 
structural  alternatives  involx'ing  acquisition.  The  market 
value  of  flood-prone  property  is  presumed  to  reflect  the  risk 
of  flood  loss.  (Sec  Chapter  TIT,  National  benefits  of  a 
1  36  2  Procjram.  ) 
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As  elaborated  later  in  this  report  Section  1362  is  not 
subject  to  these  procedures.  While  Section  73  jirojects 
are  lonq  term  investments  that  lend  thcmscl'/es  to  c;-;ter:- 
sivo  analyses  and  evaluations  of  alternatives,  acciuisL- 
tion  under  Section  1362  is  desitinod  to  be  j^ut  into  j:>lact: 
immediately  after  a  flood  in  sup[Jort  of  miti'iation  nt.a- 
sures.  If  a  time  consuming  project-by-project  evaluation 
were  needed  for  Section  1362  the  program  would  be  infeasi¬ 
ble. 

Recent  Executive  Initiatives  to  Promote  Nonstructura 1 
Flood  Protection 


Executive  Order  11988,  Floodplain  Management,  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  May  24,  1977.  It  replaced  Executive 

Order  11296  (1966),  expandinej  its  purposes  to  include 

preservation  and  enhancement  of  natural  values  and  gave 
greater  responsibilities  to  federal  agencies.  The  Order 
further  required  that  national  actions  affectino  federal 
real  property  in  floodplains  be  consistent  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Unified  National  Program  for  Floodplain 
Management.  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  Executive  Order 
11988  is: 


to  avoid  to  the  extent  possible  the  lone 
and  short  term  adverse  impacts  associated 
with  the  occupancy  and  modifications  of 
flood  plains  and  to  avoid  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  support  of  flood  plain  development 
wherever  there  is  a  practicable  alternative. 

The  President's  V4ater  Policy  Message  of  June  6  ,  1978  and 
Executive  Order  12113,  Independent  Water  Project  Reviev; 
(January  4,  1979),  further  strengthened  the  Unified  Na¬ 
tional  Program  by  requiring  that  whenever  structural 
water  resources  projects  or  programs  are  considered  a 
primarily  nonstructural  plan  be  evaluated  as  one  alternative. 

Despite  a  national  concern  with  nonstructural  floodplain 
management  for  over  a  decade,  a  recent  report  confirmed  that 
there  is  still  "a  strong  bias  against  non-structural  solu¬ 
tions  in  genera],  and,  in  many  cases,  a  strong  bias  in 
Favor  of  certain  structural  solutions."*  Thus,  since 


U.S.  VJater  Resources  Council,  National  Water  Resources  Policy 
Study,  Task  Force  on  Revision  of  Water  Plannina  and  Evaluation 
Criteria  and  Procedures,  Final  Task  Force  Report,  DecGn±)er  5, 
1977,  p.  17.  ■ 
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1966,  when  the  nec>i  for  a  more  bcjlanced  and  coordinates; 
federal  flood  policy  was  first  officially  f  ormu  1  atcfl ,  rasn- 
structia'al  flood  loss  rerluction  has  remained  in  its  infancy 
while  fed.eral  ei-qjicndi  tures  for  structural  f  1  cjod  control 
projects  have  doubled  from  $7  to  $14  billion.  A  national 
consensus  must  still  be  formed  if  nonstructura 1  flood  loss 
reduction  is  to  become  a  viable  alternative  to  tra^litional 
structura  1  ju'ojc'Cts. 


B.  I'LOOOPLATN  ACQBd  S  1'1'TOM 

Public  ticijui  si  tion  of  severely  flood-prone  land  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  niost  promisinc;  methods  for  nonstructura]  flood 
loss  reduction.  According  to  a  recent  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  hater  Policy,  acquisition  of  floodplain 
lands  can  (.lencrally  serve  four  objectives: 

Permanent  urotection  of  flood  conveyance,  flood 
storage  and  groundwater  recharge  areas; 

Pub' lie  access  to  river,  lake  and  ocean  fronts  and 
other  recreational  benefits; 

Savings  in  coiTsmunity  infra-structure  costs;  and 
Comptoment  broader  floodplain  manaejement  plans.* 

If  the  land  is  undeveloped  acquisition  may  also  help  protect 
wetlands  and  prime  aoricultural  soils.  If  the  land  is  de¬ 
veloped  additional  benefits  of  floodplain  acquisition  in¬ 
clude  waterfront  rodeue lopmont  opportunities,  the  creation 
of  parks  and  other  recreation  areas,  and,  most  important, 
an  end  to  the  recurrinc;  cycle  of  flood  damage.**  Ry  ena¬ 
bling  occupants  of  flood  risk  areas  to  mo'-'o  to  safer  loca¬ 
tions,  acquisition  can  help  to  remove  the  threat  to  life 
and  limlu,  prevent  future  property  losses  and  promote  the 
right  to  a  decent  home  and  suitable  livina  environment 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  National  Housinct  Act  of  1949. 

As  with  other  nonstructural  flood  loss  reduction  techi iques, 
floodjrlain  aerjuisition  has  played  only  a  small  role  in 
f f'dcMM  I  hazard  mitiuation.  Only  two  federal  programs  speci¬ 
fically  authorize  acquisition  of  flood-prone  land  as  a 


Kusler,  Jon  A.,  I’loodi^ain  /Acquis i titan :  Issues  anti  Optiems 
in  Stren jthening  federal  Policies,  Prepared  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Cfjmmittoc  on  Uatei'  Pt/licy,  October,  1  979. 
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general  purpose:  Section  7  3  of  the  V'.’ater  Resources  Act 
of  1974  which  encourages  consideration  of  nonstructura 1 
approaches  in  the  protracted  planning  process  for  federal¬ 
ly  funded  water  resource  projects,  and  Section  1362  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  -  the  subject  of  this 
study  -  which  permits  acquisition  of  certain  property  when 
it  is  damaged.  As  noted,  the  effect  of  Section  73  on 
federal  water  resources  projects  has  been  negligible  and 
Section  1362  still  awaits  full  implementation. 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974  also  authorized 
acquisition  of  flood-prone  property  for  three  specific  pro¬ 
jects.  The  first,  which  involved  federal  purchase  of  wet¬ 
lands  in  the  floodplain  of  the  Charles  River  near  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  completed.  The  second  authorized 
acquisition  of  improved  property  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Althoucth  funds  for  initial  planning  were  authorize 
in  1965  and  the  community  first  expressed  official  support 
in  1970,  this  project  is  still  incomplete.  The  third  oro- 
ject,  involving  federal  acquisition  of  an  area  subject  to 
subsidence  and  coastal  flooding  in  Baytown,  Texas,  has  not 
yet  been  implemented. 

While  federal  programs  emphasizing  floodplain  acquisition 
have  been  used  very  sparingly,  many  communities  have  used 
a  variety  of  other  federal,  state,  local  or  even  private 
funds  to  buy  floodplain  property,  mostly  for  ro-use  as  open 
space.  To  obtain  an  indication  -  rather  than  a  complete 
inventory  -  of  the  extent  and  characteristics  of  this  acti¬ 
vity,  a  state-by-state  inquiry  was  conducted  in  1977  as 
part  of  this  study.  It  revealed  that  improved  floodplain 
property  has  already  been  acquired  or  was  being  accuireri 
in  at  least  48  instances.  In  36  of  these  cases  the  source 
of  the  funds  could  be  determined.  In  half  of  them  the 
funds  came  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  (HUD)  Urban  Renewal  Program  or  its  successor, 
the  Community  Development  Block  and  Discretionery  Grant 
Program.  Twelve  of  these  cases  involved  solely  !!UD  funds 
and  in  six  HUD  funds  were  combined  with  money  from  either 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE),  the  Land  and  Vhater 
Conservation  Fund  (LAWCON)  of  the  Heritage  Conservation 
and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS) ,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Autho¬ 
rity  (TVA)  or  State  and  local  sources. 

Of  the  18  cases  that  did  not  involve  HUD  funds,  half  were 
municipally  financed  and  one  also  involved  federal  funds. 
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from  the  Econon’.ic  DeveJopment  Administration  fPDA).  ri'/o 
other  t^roiects  were  funded  by  the  TVA,  two  by  states  lUid 
retrional  aLiencies  and  two  by  nriv'ate  sources.  Si>:  of"  t.hc 
36  cases  in\’olvod  accuisition  of  both  developcfi  anc:  unrie- 
veloped  properties.  The  cost  of  most  nroiects  v.’as  rather 
mod.est,  but  semie  ranced  from  about  $ 

By  ^ar  the  most  extensive  effort  to 
plain  lands  was  a  $65  million  urban 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  involvina 
about  one  thousand  families  from  an 
1972  flood. 
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Most  public  floodplain  acauisition  has  involved  undevel¬ 
oped  land.  LAKCON  funds  alone  were  used  to  purchase  flood- 
plain  land  in  371  cases  between  the  snrino  of  1974  and 
Auaust,  1977.*  The  sinqle  completed  floodplain  acauisition 
project  under  the  Water  Resources  and  Development  Act  of 
1  974,  in  the  Charles  River  Basin,  was  also  limited  tc:  un- 
dove  looed  propert'.  . 

Eicht  cases  in  which  developed  floodplain  land  v^as  aenuired 
were  examined  more  closely.  They  revealed  a  broad  rancre  of 
community  sizc' ^  and  types,  socio-economic  settinas,  tech- 
nicTues,  financina  arranoements  and  specific  acquisition  pur¬ 
poses.  For  instance,  some  proarams  focused  solelv  on 
flood  dariaue  reduction,  others  on  the  reuse  of  acquired 
land  and  still  others  on  a  combination  of  objectives. 


Bc'.'eral  conclusions  can  be  drawn  From  existinc  efforts  to 
accuiirc  dc\’c  loped  floodplain  propertv  for  public  purposes: 

Althcmuh  many  communities  have  an  active  interest  in 
<^loodnlain  acquisition,  they  believe  that  federal 
policies  still  ercouraae  structural  flood  loss  reduc¬ 
tion  measures.  The  lack  of  adequate  qrants-in-aid , 
unfa'.'orable  cost-sharina  requirements,  a  cumbersome 
and  extremely  time-consumina  planninc;  process  and 
t!io  lack  of  certainty  in  fundina  have  discriminated 
a'lainst  nonst ructural  flood  loss  reduction  throuc-ih 
f 1 oodp 1  a i n  a  cqu i s i t i on . 


Typically,  most 
acquisition  ‘‘or 
but  not  limited 


communities  have  embarked  on  floodplain 
a  broad  ranco  of  reasons,  includinc, 
to,  loss  reduction. 


lleritaqe  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS)  ,  Printout 
of  LAWCON  activities:  The  data  does  not  specify  whether  proper¬ 
ties  were  developed  or  undcvelcped.  Since  the  state-by-state 
inquiry  did  not  reveal  any  case  of  LAWCON  acquisition  of  devel¬ 
oped  T:!ropcrty,  the  proqram  appears  to  have  been  used  essential¬ 
ly  for  undeveloped  land. 
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f  1  u<)dpi  aili  acouisi.  t  ion  lias  alriost  <)jv.'a-/s  tx'fMi  i:;  ‘'oc-; 
loasos  oi  oaso'-ients  have  been  convivfefe:  i'  '.'  orr':  ’j- 
catc’,:  or  of  2i  _toil  bonefit. 

Local  or  state  purchase  has  been  nrcri-rioc;  to  ■  !iro-:'t 
foderal  acquisition. 

Typicallv’i  acauisition  has  been  used  in  combination  v.’it 
other  nonst ructural  flood  loss  reduction  ireasures,  such 
as  land  use  renulations.  Sore  conu^'unities  liave  nttcro- 
ted  to  acquire  entire  floodplain  areas. 

Typically,  acquired  land  has  been  used  as  open  snace , 
few  conununities  have  permitted  partial  redevelopment. 

Citizen  participation  and  the  use  of  local  task  l^orces 
has  been  a  key  to  successful  acauisition  proqrams. 

Mo  proaran.  now  in  use  permits  acauisition  of  flood 
prcno  property  iminecii ate ly  after  it  has  been  danaaed. 

The  last  conclusion  is  of  particular  importance  to  this 
study.  Section  1362  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  authorizes  the  acauisition  of  certain  orooerties  in 
flood  risk  areas  after  they  are  dan. aged.  If  used  in  the 

irjp.ediate  aftermath  of  floods,  toaether  with  the  flood  in¬ 
surance  claim.s  settlement  orocess,  this  nroaran  could  en- 
courace  ov.’ners  of  damaoed  property  to  relocate,  thereby 
helpinq  break  the  cycle  of  recurrinc  flood  losses. 


THE  ROLE  OF  SECTION  1  362  WITHIN  THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD  TNSUR.ANCE 
PROGRiVM  ■  ~  . .  -  ■' 

In  a  broader  sense,  then.  Section  1362  is  a  waluable  tool 
for  acquiring  damaqed  floodt-ilain  property  to  reduce  reoccur- 
ri. ng  flood  losses.  However,  its  aeneral  purfioso  must  he 
defined  more  speci.fically  in  the  conte>;t  of  the  National 
r'iood  Insurance  i’roqram. 

The  NFIF  combines  two  strateaies  of  the  Fnified  National 
Proqram  for  Floodnlain  Manaqemcnt:  non-structura 1  flood 
loss  reduction  and  disaster  relief  in  the  form  of  flood  in¬ 
surance  subsidies.*  The  two  strateaies  arc  linked,  i:i\’  intcr- 
depL^nihun t  nr'“'ar<p-:  elements  '!sea  Fioijre  5). 

As  noted,  the  official  terminoloay  for  the  first  stratoa\-  is 
"  rso'd  i  f  y  i  no  5usc(,'pt  ibi  1 1  ty  to  flood  damaae  and  disruption"  an 
for  the  sec(.i!id  "rod'jcina  the  inipact  flooi^’ino  on  indi-idua 

an  i  the  (’ommun  i  t  v .  " 


t  Iv  ■  N 


•nt-  in 


Thtoc  of  these  efe;nonts  ni'e  t  ecrii  i  remen  t  s  ci[ 
rit'st,  coiurunitios  wi  f  h  sr)eeial  f'looil  h;i7.ir'i 
must  partieipate  if  tliey  wisli  to  benefit  fra' 
as  well  as  certain  other  fce'cial  prc'C  r  ams . 
issuance  a  Flood  Tnsu ranee  Rate  Map  tFTPM 
must  adopt  anti  enforce  ‘^'loodpiain  I’lana  :omont 
mcetinc  federal  minimum  standard.s.  The  purp 
recTulations  is  to  prevent  new  hazardous  dove 
floodr)lain  and  to  correct  existina,  non-conf 
opnient  before  it  is  substantially  improved.* 
prO'iran  encouraoes  owners  of  property  it*.  sr>e 
hazai'd  areas  to  nurcf.ase  flood  insurance. 


To  make  these  reciuirements  accentable  or,  at  ic'ast  Irca'i 
o:; forccable ,  the  prograiTi  includes  three  ir’amir tan t  incen¬ 
tives.  First  and  foremost,  the  program  makes  flood  insur 
ance  available  for  structures  and  contents  up  to  certain 
coverage  limits.  In  Emergency  Proaram  comimunities  prerdi 
rates  for  all  structures  are  subsidized,  Jn  Regular  Prex 
Corrjnunities  rates  for  existing  structures  arc  subsidized 
up  to  certain  levels***  and  rates  for  new  and  substantia' 
improved  structures  are  charged  at  actuarial  levels.  V.it 
in  coverage  limits  one-family  structures  can  be  protecte; 
up  to  the  cost  of  full  replacement  and  other  structures 
and  contents  up  to  their  depreciated  replacement  '.'alue. 
The  second  incentive  of  the  N'FIP  is  the  acauisition  c*  cc 
tain  damaacd  properties  under  Section  1362.  Since  the  rt 
placement  value  of  m.ost  structures  can  be  covered  by  ins. 
ance,  the  chief  significance  of  the  Section  1362  inccnti\ 
is  the  possibility  of  flaying  for  the  land  when  the  public 
interest  will  be  served  by  removina  certain  severely  flrx 
prone  uses  frcsni  the  floodplain.  The  third  incenti'/e  is  r 
new  technical  assistance  program  which  has  been  created.  * 
help  communities  assos.s  their  flood  nroblens  .in"'  i.Riecti^'. 
solutions  liy: 


providing  advice,  technical  cuidanco  a; 
formation  publications  and  other  tools 
regional  staff  in  support  of  o'.'erali  r 
and  individual  proiect  activities  (ore- 
post-flood  disaster);  by  ident  i  ''y  in";  td 


Dciincd  as  areas  with  at  least  a  i  .annual  pr 

.dubstantiai  imprr)ver;OT'. ts  arc  current  1\'  de'  lno 
tation,  addition  or  repair  with  a  rt  st  "'f  at 
flood  market  v'aluo  of  the  .structural. 


i'ohah  :  1  i  ■ 


Beyond  these  levels  "second  layer"  ('over-aao  ma\’  !>o  rdrlainer?  at 
actuarial  rates.  It  shouF’  hi'  c'm-faha.si  zed  that  ac'‘uai‘ial  t  ate;' 
are  not  alwavs  higher  than  .subs i  ■1  i  zed  iv>tes. 


* 

*  * 
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for,  ini  t  i  at:  iiKT  anti  .snpjervis  iiv.'  spooia)  studi<;‘s 
on  construction  stan'.iartls  related  to  flood 
plain  manaejenumt  and  non-str uctura  1  stratecit‘S 
anti  techniques  of  hazarti  r';i  ticiat  ion ;  anti 
by  (ip'-e ;  op'inu  and  r'rovidinu  supervision  and 
quidance  in  the  inip  1  ementu  t  ion  of  new 
i  n  te  t -utienc'/  hazar'l  rni  t  itsa  t  i  on  protirams 
(such  as  interaqency  disaster  survey  teans 
and  liazard  niitinntion  f  untli  no  nror:  rants),  or 
ft^r  new  and  innovative  i  nt  ra-<a' ;oncy  proesrans, 
such  as  the  acquisition  iind  relocatioin  rjf 
1 '^-''d  dainatfod  structures  under  Fectic>n  1362 
or"  ttio  Xational  Flood  Insu.rance  Act  and  the 
Staii'iard  Flooci  Insurance  Policy.* 

I'ron,  the  ini'eption  of  the  XFIP  it  was  rocovnized  that 
its  success  depended  e-roatly  on  thiC'  proper  balance  bf'tweon 
these  rociui  ror’.f'nts  am;  incent:ivos,  or  on  an  effect i\’e  use 
of  the  ru'oo  ran. '  B  "carrot  and  stick"  approach.**  If  re¬ 
quirements  wore  not  prr)T3crly  balanced  by  incenti\’es  they 
would  remain  unenforceable.  Con'/erscly,  if  incentit’os 
wore  not  effoctivelv  Linked  to  reauiremer,  ts  rvihllc  f  jr.ds 
would  not  only  bo  wasted  but  could  T'lrc'duce  hiohly  undesi¬ 
rable  rosU: ts. *** 

Durinu  its  ^irst  decade,  the  Nl"!  P  '"acod  tlie  uraent  task 
of  ostnbl  ishinc  flooci  insurance  as  the  nrlncinal  ^orr;  of 
federal  floo'i  disastr;-  relief.  Three;  or'^'vam  features  - 
cor::'':iini  t  y  ('uj-ol  Imc-nt ,  orii'chasc  of  flo;-)d  insurance  and, 
as  a  result,  fWod  ins'r.rance  claims  nayr'cnts  -  soared. 

On  the  ot:her  han'i,  hcacause  c.'f  the  time  recui  red  to  ccrinlctc 
i-M  ood  Insurance  Pate  Mans  -an;.'  determine  accuarial  rate's, 
the  full  insuran<-('  I'^nc'''' i  t  s  'cf  the  nrorern''  as  well  as  the' 


I'll--,  I'maft  .urojomont  on  Technical  Assistaiacc,  January,  1930. 

i’o-r  c';-:afnp  1  e ,  HUD's  19G6  rcr'ort  on  Insurance  _and  Other  P)-'.'- 
ji  ai:is  ^o_r_  J^nanc i_a  1  Ass  is ta nee  to_  F  ’]  laod  X’ictir  s  s  t  a  t  cd  : 

"Two  cabiectives  caf  f  1  oomi  insurance  are  eouallv  i”'!''- r  tard  : 
to  help  preavide  financial  assistancr'  fc‘'r  victi’";s  o'  floc'd 
disaster's  in  order  to  rehal)  i  1  i  t  .a  to  their  tu'op. -r  t  a- ;  ami  to 
lu'lp  iJt'e'.'Crnt  unwise  use  of  laiKl  whc're  dai-,auos  va'ii  1 J. 

irount  stc'aciily  and  rapidly.  riocaJ,  insurance  is  a  mechanis:" 
which  cran  keep  bc'ith  obiortives  in  balance  without  oithe'r 
outwei'ihino  the  othoT  .  "  p.  2. 

The  President's  task  force  on  federal  flcrod  cordrol  ncvlic'-, 
wr;rk  i.nq  Taarallc'l.  to  THiD' s  study  cjroup  on  flood  insiirance,  ex¬ 
pressed  its  concern  about  this  possibility  as  follows:  "A 
floor)  insurance'  proqram  is  a  too!  tiiat  should  bo  used  exne;dl\’ 

07'  not  at  all.  Corrcctl'/  ariplied,  it  could  crrc-imotc  wise  use  of 
I  I  oodfj  1  a  i  ns .  Tncorr'oct  ly  ap]'lic';i,  it  cc'uld  exacerbate'  the  whole 
fjrejbleri  of  t  1  orr!  irjsses."  House'  ne.ie'ume'nt  Nrr.  463,  A  Unified. 
Matirrnal  Proeii'ar)  frif  Manauino  F 1  oe-id  I.ossc's.  1966,  t'.  17 
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required  floodplain  manacier'ent  regulations  were  iriplornor. tod 
at  a  much  slower  pace.  Moreover,  the  incentive  of  Trorerty 
acquisition  under  Section  1  362  retiiaincMl  unused.  As  lone  as 
some  requi  rcTnents  were  not  balanced  by  the  not;essar'.’  incon- 
tivos  they  remained  ineffectual. 

In  particular,  the  corrective  requirement  that  rebuilt  sub¬ 
stantially  damaged,  noncon forminu  structures  and  other  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  conform  to  the  MT'ir'  rcculations  was 
virtually  iunored.  A  recent  study  of  t.hc;  subject  for  FIA 
f  ound : 


I'ew  documented  cases  where  the  renulations 
have  been  implemented  are  on  record  for 
the  Nation.  .  .  .  Also,  discussions  with 

planners  and  zoninc  and  bull  dine:  officials 
indicate  that  iinplemcmtation  of  the  current 
substantial  i.mjirovcment  lancuacc  in  the 
Nation's  Flood  Insurance  Proerram  was 
virtually  nonexistent.* 

The  NFir's  minimum  recjuiroment  for  such  structures  is  re¬ 
construction  at  or  above  base  flood  levels.**  Since  until 
recently  flood  insurance  payments  covered  at  most  the  cost 
of  repair  to  oriainal  conditions  and  Licquisition  under  ‘Sec¬ 
tion  1362  was  not  implemented,  owners  almost  always  renaired 
at  variance  with  NFIP  reciulations,  even  if  they  washed  to 
relocate  ,or  to  reconstruct  on-site  at  a  safe  elevation. 
Without  suitable  incenti'.'es  “^or  cor.nliance  the  reculatory 
requi romont  was  as  inC'fectuai  as  most  traditional  attempts 
to  eliminate  non-con f-*  r^  i.nc;  .Uuk:  uses  t’lr'.ruch  roculation. 

Since  1978,  the  Nl’IP  has  becun  to  interpret  the  Standard 
Flood  Insurance  Policy  more  flexibly,  per”'.i  ttinc ,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  and  at  the  discretion  o'"  the  A.lministrator , 
flood  insurance  I'jaymcnts  at  levels  abow-  +  he  cost  c.if  re¬ 
pair  to  oriainal.  conditions.  Thus,  the  Secretary  of  the 
DerjartmonL  of  Htnisinc  and  Urban  De\’c  1  or'mcnt ,  then  the  head 


Sheaf  for  &  Roland,  Inc.,  Altcrnati\'cs  for  Implementing  Sub- 
stantial  Improvement  f  i  ni  t  iens  .  Federal  FmeraencN’  Manane- 

ment  Acency,  Federal  Insurance  Administration,  April,  1980. 

Defined  as  the  elcwition  of  .i  flood  w’ith  a  one  percent 
a  n  n  u  a ]  p  r  obab i lit  y . 
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I’ii  i  s  intent  was  succinctly  stated  when  the  bill  which  bf'- 
cai  e  th('  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  J  9h8  was  first 
subi'uttod  t.ci  Conqress:  "as  these  cxistlnq  tjrofjerties  beco:ae 
less  numerous,  over  time,  the  neeci  for  insurance  at  less- 
tlian-acL  ua  r  i  a  1  premium  rates  will  decrease  and  the  nrocran: 
should  O'v’ol"  toward  a  sc  1  f-sus  tninincj  basis."* 

bhon  used  in  this  manner,  benefits  from  Section  1362  e;-;- 
tend  beyond  participating  communities  and  ov.’ners  to  the 
entire  flood  insurance  procram. 


Letter  by  Assistant  Secretary  Robert  C.  hood  to  ^'ice 
President  Hubert  II.  Humphrey  of  June  27  ,  1  967. 


III.  P/^ST  AND  PROJECTED  INCIDENCE  OF  PROPERTIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
ACQUISITION  UNDER  SECTION  1362 


As  a  first  step  in  analyzinq  flooded  property  purchase  under 
Section  1362,  this  Chapter  presents  a  profile  of  the  past  in¬ 
cidence  of  residential  and  non-residential  properties  with 
flood  insurance  claims  which  would  have  met  the  eliaibility 
criteria  for  acquisition,  as  well  as  projections  of  the  future 
incidence  of  such  properties.  Based  on  previous  analyses  per¬ 
formed  for  FIA,  the  number  of  properties  substantially  damaaed 
by  causes  other  than  floods  and,  therefore,  potentially  eliqi- 
ble  for  acquisition  under  Section  1362  (b)  is  also  projected. 

To  qualify  for  purchase  under  Section  1362  (a)  properties  must 
bo  insured  and  "darsaged  substantially  beyond  repair"  by  a 
flood,  or  damaged  by  three  or  more  floods  in  five  years,  with 
structure  damage  averagiiiq  at  least  251  of  the  value  of  the 
structiire  at  the  time  of  each  flood  event.  The  term  "damaaed 
substantially  beyond  repair"  is  not  defined  by  law,-  however, 
it  can  be  seen  as  analogous  to  a  damage  requiring  a  "substan¬ 
tial  improvement".  As  defined  in  the  KFIP’s  reaulations,  "sub¬ 
stantial  improvement"  means  any  repair,  reconstruction  or  im¬ 
provement  to  a  structure,  the  cost  of  v;hich  equals  or  exceeds 
50%  of  the  market  value  of  the  structure  either  (a)  before  the 
improvement  or  repair  is  started,  or  (b)  if  the  structure  has 
been  damaged  and  is  beinc  restored,  before  the  damage  occurred..,* 

The  recrulatory  reference  to  market  value  poses  some  difficultv. 
Since  NFIP  data  is  limited  to  information  for  insurance  pur¬ 
poses,  only  the  depreciated  replacement  value  -  cash  value  - 
of  insured  structures  is  known.  In  theory,  the  depreciated 
replacement  value  of  a  structure  should  equal  its  market  \'aluo, 
with  the  market  value  of  land  accounting  for  all  locational 
factors.  In  practice,  howe-.-er,  the  two  types  of  estimates  may 
be  very  different.  For  exam^^le,  the  structtjre  market  values 
of  cri  tical  properties  in  thi'ee  of  the  four  communities  that 
were  studied  as  pai't  of  this  research  project  were  less  than 
cash  values.  Overall,  the  market  value  of  structures  that  may 
have  qualified  for  Section  1362  in  the  case  study  communities 


*  CFR  24,  1909.1  (October  26,  1976).  Now  codified  at  44  Cr^F  pai’t  59,) 59.1 
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averaged  85%  of  cash  ''alue.  This  information,  however,  di-*; 
not  permit  generalizarions  since  these  communities  had  ex¬ 
perienced  abnormally  frequent  flooding  in  recent  years. 
Therefore,  the  theoretical  identity  between  cash  and  market 
value  was  assumed  to  pertain  and  NFIP  cash  value  data  was 
used  as  an  estimate  of  structure  market  value.  Thus,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report,  "damage  substantially  beyond  renair" 
is  defined  as  damage  whos.e  cost  of  repair  equals  or  exceeds 
50%  of  structure  cash  value.*  All  flood  damage  which  mieets 
or  exceeds  the  1362  damage  level  threshold  is  referred  to  as 
"critical  damage",  properties  so  damaged  are  defined  as  "cri¬ 
tical  properties"  and  policies  for  such  properties  "critical 
policies" . 


The  primary  source  for  the  profile  of  critical  properties  v/as 
original  data,  heretofore  unanalyzed,  on  insurance  claim.s 
paid  by  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP)  from  Janu¬ 
ary,  1970  to  June,  1979.  This  period  is  referred  to  as  the 
"analysis  period".  Conclusions  derived  from  this  data  are 
tentative,  rather  than  statistically  reliable,  because  the 
analysis  period  was  a  time  of  program  growth  from  modest  bec^in- 
nings  to  near  maturity.  Future,  more  mature  periods  may  differ 
from  this  phase  of  rapid  expansion.  A  review  of  the  historical 
data  ievealed,  however,  fairly  consistent  patterns  since  1974. 
Second,  the  operation  by  the  National  Flood  Insurers  Association 
(NFIA) ,  a  consortium  of  private  insurers,  to  its  present  direct 
operation  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Administration  (FIA)  assis¬ 
ted  by  private  fiscal  agents.  While  the  claim  records  for 
the  period  following  the  change  are  in  excellent  condition, 
the  older  records  are  unreliable  and  more  difficult  to  use. 

In  particular,  the  older  records  repeated  identical  claim.s. 

After  controlling  for  this  circumstance  it  was  possible  to 
use  the  older  as  wt  11  as  the  newer  records  for  the  '^nalvsis.** 

Based  on  the  work  with  these  files  it  appeared  that  the  claims 
data  as  currently  collected  could  become  a  most  useful  source 
for  refining  insurance  rates,  enforcing  substantial  im.prove- 
ment  regulations  and,  possibly,  developing  better  methods  of 
flood  resistant  construction. 


*  Consistent  with  this  definition,  "value  of  the  structure" 
as  applied  to  repetitively  damaged  properties  is  also  de¬ 
fined  as  cash  value. 

**  Other  data  tapes  from  the  initial  period  were  more  serious¬ 
ly  deficient.  For  example,  the  Inception-to-Date  policy 
file  for  the  1970  to  1977  period  has  several  data  gaps  and 
was  of  limited  use  for  the  study. 
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A. 


HISTORICAL  PROFILE 


From  January,  1970  throuqh  Juno,  1  979  ,  I ,  ]  .16  insured  pr<ji- 
orties  -  sev'cn  percent  of  all  prr.ujortios  will;  cl.iir's  for 
structure  damaqe  -  suffered  critical  flood  lamnaco*  Fori' 
than  three- fourths  of  these  properties  v.'cre  s in.d  c  -  f  ami  ]  y 
homes,  7%  mobile  homes,  Ilf'  two-to-four  fa::!ily  homes, 
less  than  !?>  other  residential  structures  am.:  6  non- 
residential  uses.  Compared  to  the  distribution  ut  all 
policies  in  force,  the  share  of  si nc;  1  e- fami  ]  v  hones  ancjnc 
critical  properties  was  somewhat  smallei',  while  the  rela¬ 
tive  share  of  mobile  homes  was  larc.-cr. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  historical  critical  properties 
were  in  the  Northeast,  15?,  in  the  North  Central  states, 

58%  in  the  South  and  6%  in  the  best.  The  incipience  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  Territories  was  net;  1  ic:ible .  A  com¬ 
parison  with  the  recjional  distribution  of  a^l  policies  in 
force  revealed  that  the  South  had  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  critically  damaged  properties:  its  share  of 
critical  properties  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  its  share 
of  properties  enrolled  in  the  NFIP. 

Starting  in  1974,  an  average  of  1.5%  of  all  critical  oroo- 
erties  qualified  as  a  result  of  repetitive  damage,  rancinc; 
from  a  low  of  .9%  in  1978  to  a  high  of  3.2f  in  1976.  Since 
this  damage  criterion  covers  a  five  year  period  and  the 
analysis  period  covered  only  9I5  years,  with  very  lov;  enroll¬ 
ment  durinci  the  first  years,  future  longer  term  averages 
may  differ.  However,  the  data  did  not  rc\’oa  I  a  tendency 
toward  a  lat'-ier  average  share  of  reneti  lively  damaged  cri¬ 
tical  properties  during  the  latter  part  of  the  analysis 
period.  Thus,  the  statutory  reauirom.ent  of  throe  J.ariaue 
events,  rather  than  the  brevity  of  the  analysis  period,, 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  low  historical  incidence 
of  repetitive  critical  clai  If,  for  instcance,  the  ]5re- 

sent  statutory  rec]uirement  v.  .0  reduced  to  two  incidents 
in  three,  four  or  five  years,  repetitive  claim  critical 
properties  would  account  for  between  12  and  14':  o'”  a  1  .i 
critical  properties.  Since  the  benefits  of  .Section  1362 
acquisition  arc  most  apparent  in  connection  with  repeti¬ 
tively  damacjcd  properties,  a  reduction  of  the  present  stat¬ 
utory  roquirc'ment  to  two  incidents  seems  d:csirable. 


Three  percent  (140)  of  these  tJropertios  suffered  critical 
damage  more  than  once. 
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]'"oi-ir-f  i  f  ths  ol  a  1.  L  criLicaJ  properties  were  damaqetl  by 
riverine  floods.  Only  in  two  periods  -  before  1973 
(Florida)  and  1978  (New  FntiLand)  -  did  coastal  floods 
account  for  a  major  share  of  all  cri.tically  dainaqed 
structures  in  any  region. 

The  a'.'era-ic  rfitio  of  structure  daniaqe  to  cash  v'alue  v/as 
"2°  and  of  contents  damage  to  cash  value  60".  Average 
damage  ratios  for  mobile  homes  exceeded  the  overall 
avera^ies  by  10%. 

By  the  end  of  June,  1979,  1,139  communities  had  at  least 
one  critical  property.  About  one-third  (36%)  of  these 
communities  were  in  the  Northeast  -  a  share  almost  equal 
to  its  share  of  communities  in  the  NFIP.  Relatively  small 
percentages  of  these  communities  were  in  the  North  Central 
and  Western  regions  (21%  and  7%  respectively)  while  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  group  was  in  the  South;  the  South  accounted 
for  37%  of  the  communities  with  critical  properties,  com¬ 
pared  to  only  26%  of  the  communities  in  the  program. 

Critical  properties  were  unevenly  distributed  among  com¬ 
munities.  Over  the  entire  analysis  period  more  than  tv;o- 
thirds  (67%)  of  the  affected  communities  had  only  one  or 
two  critical  properties  and  91%  had  less  than  ten.  Only 
104  communities,  or  about  9%  of  all  communities  with  cri¬ 
tical  properties,  had  ten  or  more  such  properties  by  the 
end  of  June,  1979.  About  60%  of  these  communities  were 
in  the  South.* 

The  numlDer  of  communities  with  ten  or  more  critical  prop¬ 
erties  in  a  single  year  was  oven  smaller  but  this  group 
contained  close  to  60%  (3,488)  of  all  critical  properties.** 
The  regional  distribution  of  this  sub-group  is  even  more 
heavily  conceiitrated  in  the  South  (70%)  than  the  incidence 
of  all  critical  properties. 

Less  than  half  (46%)  of  all  past  critical  properties  were 
associated  with  a  Presidential  disaster  declaration.  The 
regional  distribution  of  critical  properties  meeting  this 


*  NFIP  communities  range  widely  in  size,  from  boroughs  cover¬ 
ing  less  than  one  square  mile  to  larcje  counties  and  parishes 
of  about  1,000  square  miles.  Generally,  however,  the  size 
of  communities  is  smallest  in  the  northern  rcaions. 

**  The  threshold  of  ten  properties  was  chosen  arbitrarily. 
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Condition  was  more  constant  than  the  distribution  of  a ] 1 
critical  properties;  461  were  in  the  South,  about  one-third 
of  all  critical  properties  in  that  reaion.  In  the  r.V^rth- 
west  and  North  Central  region  close  to  601  of  all  critical 
claims  were  connected  to  a  Presidential  disaster  declara¬ 
tion  and  in  the  West  the  share  of  [properties  meetinc  t'nis 
criterion  was  as  high  as  70%. 


To  explore  the  sensitivity  of  the  total  number  of  prouor- 
ties  that  may  have  been  eligible  for  acquisition  under 
Section  1362  to  alternative  eligibility  definitions,  the 
claims  data  from  January,  1970  throuch  March,  1977  v/ere 
screened  for  policies  with  damage  from  a  sinf;le  event  cx- 
ceedinc;  40%,  45%  and  55%  of  cash  value.  Compared  to  cri¬ 
tical  properties  as  defined  for  this  study:  (1)  35%  more 

properties  suffered  damage  exceedina  40%  of  cash  value; 

(2)  21%  more  properties  suffered  damage  exceedina  45%  of 

cash  value;  and  (3)  23%  fewer  properties  suffered  dam.aqc 
exceeding  55%  of  cash  value.  The  analysis  of  the  complete 
claims  file  through  June,  1979  showed  that  about  30%  more 
properties  were  damaged  at  or  above  42.5%  of  cash  value 
than  at  50%  of  cash  value.  This  last  alternative  thresh¬ 
old  was  used  to  test  how  many  more  properties  might  have 
qualified  for  1362  acquisition  if  the  average  relationship 
between  market  value  and  cash  value  found  in  the  case 
study  communities  (85%)  were  representative  and  if  market 
value  were  used  to  determine  eligibility  under  Section  1362. 
As  noted,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
extremely  low  market  values  of  critical  properties  in  some 
of  the  case  study  communities  are  typical. 

During  the  analysis  period  flood  insurance  claims  payments 
to  critical  policies  totaled  $98  million  (in  1979  dollars), 
accounting  for  one-fifth  of  all  claims  payments  made  by 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund.  In  the  West  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  payments  went  to  such  policies.  Nation¬ 
wide,  60%  of  all  claims  payments  for  mobile  homes  were 
made  to  critical  policies.  A  review  of  the  record  of 
claims  payments  for  structure  damage  reveals  even  more 
strikingly  the  extent  to  which  the  FIA's  insurance  expen¬ 
ditures  have  been  allocated  to  critical  policies;  national¬ 
ly  $80.2  million,  or  close  to  one-fourth  of  all  payments 
for  structure  damage  have  gone  to  this  class.  The  average 
critical  policy  received  payments  totalling  $15,900  (in 
1979  dollars),  almost  two  and  one-half  times  the  average 
payment  of  $6,700  received  by  all  policies  (including  cri¬ 
tical  policies).  Structure  damage  accounted  for  $13,000 
or  four-fifths  of  the  average  payment  to  critical  policies, 
compared  to  $4,400  or  two-thirds  of  the  average  payment 
to  all  policies  with  claims  for  structure  damage. 
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■  Ml!  I  ;  t'.:iar;  will  fiopunti  lar(;L-ly  c^n  flic- 

;  i’  -  1'  I  '•.'i'r.i'i  '.'a  !  Ul-  r'lf  critical  pr'".  :  <or  t  i  cs  . 

V’.'.'  . it  -  i.i  r'l  t  a  pr('-’  Ircd  r^iarkc’t  value  ef  hi  stc- 
:  :  ai  ■:  i‘  i  'ai  ;  ra  a,M-f:es  three  r'ui.n  assui’',T)t  icns  were  laa^.c. 
-MS*  ,  a.-:  ilV'  a  at  ate. i,  it  was  assur-ofi  that  market  waltio 

r.a!'  ;  r.  ■  ■  r  aa  .-ash  value  of  h.ar.aao.l  struct  ;res.* 

A  Sac  'll  ;  irsiim:  t  i.'.u  was  iH'-ediat!  to  estimate  the  la-vi  '/a  1  uc 
t  .’tit!  ■,!  ;  1  rr  ■  o  i  ( 's .  i’he  MFIP  claipis  fiata  does  not  in- 
ela.lo  i-a  >rr  i‘  L.'ri  oji  land  walue.  Since  about  951  .f  all 
critical  t-r  t,.  .-ties  were  srall  residential  structures 
(;-i4  sin  ile-r  a:  il',-  ar.'i  11  two-to-four  familv  proocrtics) 
the  t-ecent  T.-rac,'  relationship  between  land  value  and 
total  protMedy  wtlue  laf  25-  was  adopted  for  all  critical 
propert  i  L  s  ,  1-cth  restdt^ntial  and  non-res  i  den  ti^i  1 .  *  *  The 
thircl  assure,  t  i  .in  applies  to  mobile  homes.  MFTP  claims 
data  d.oes  not  n''ra'al  whether  mobile  homes  are  used  as 
real  pi'C'pertc  ■  n  land  ■  .wned  by  the  owner  of  the  structure 
or  as  i-'orsonal  rnoiaorty  on  rented  or  donated  sites. 

Since  Section  1 162  is  limited  to  real  property,  it  was 
assumed  that  mobile  homes  would  only  cjualify  for  acauisi- 
tion  if  they  arc  purchased  toticthor  with  the  land  on  which 
they  are  located.  Consequently,  the  estimated  average 
market  value  of  mobile  homes  also  includes  a  land  value 
component  based  on  the  same  assum.ptions  used  for  all  other 
properties . 

Fmployinq  those  assumt;;tions ,  the  wc-iuhtod  averane  value 
of  critical  properties,  ad;justed  to  1979  levels,  amounted 
to  $27,700,  ranqinq  from  about  $45,000  for  non-residentia 1 
properties  and  properties  with  five  or  more  dwell  inn  units 
to  about  $29,000  for  sinpi  le-fami  l.y  homos  and  $1  0,000  for 
mobile  iiomes.  I'hcse  values  are  comparatively  low;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  avcra>ic  value  of  critical  sinu  1  o- f am.i  1  y  hor'.es 
amounted  to  only  about  755  or  loss  of  median  renional 
sinq le- f ami ly  housing  values.*** 

The  cost  of  the  Section  1362  program  will  also  depend  laroo- 
ly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  market  value  of  critical 
structures  is  covered  by  flood  insurance.  The  averane  in¬ 
surance  coverage  in  relation  to  the  cash  value  of  historical 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  assumption  would  yield  conserva¬ 
tive  (i.e.,  high)  market  values  for  acquisition  cost  estimates 
if  market  value  is  generally  lower  than  cash  value,  as  was 
found  in  the  case  study  communities. 

**  The  1978  national  median  as  reported  by  the  National  Association 
of  Homo  Builders  ("Land  Plays  Risinfi  Role,  I,al:)or  a  Reduced  One, 
in  the  Long,  Steep  Climb  in  the  Cost  of  Housing",  The  Wall  Street 
Journal ,  October  11,  1978,  p.  48. 

***  Estimated  for  1979  on  the  basis  of  available  Annual  Housing 
Survey  data  for  previous  years. 
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critical  properties  were  insured  at  or  above  100  -  of  cash 
value.  In  fact,  a  relatively  large  share  of  all  critical 
properties  was  insured  above  the  maximum  value  for  which 
insurance  payments  can  be  collected.*  To  control  for 
such  over-insurance  the  effective  insurance  coverace  of 
critical  policies  was  analyzed.  Effective  coverage  is 
defined  as  the  coverage  on  which  insurance  can  be  col  loo¬ 
ted.  It  is  limited  by  structure  value,  which  is  defined 
as  the  cash  value  for  all  structures,  except  sina lo- f ani Iv 
homos  (including  mobile  homes),  insured  at  or  above  80 
of  full  replacement  value.  Foi‘  the  latter  group  striicture 
value  is  defined  as  full  replacement  value.  The  community 
case  studies  yielded  data  on  the  relationship  between  full 
replacement  value  and  the  cash  value  of  critical  sincilo- 
family  homes.  By  applying  this  data  to  all  critical  prop¬ 
erties  average  effective  coverage  was  estimated  at  931 
of  cash  value.  In  other  words,  in  case  of  a  total  loss, 
all  but  7%  of  the  cash  value  of  the  average  structure  would 
liave  been  covered  by  flood  insurance.  As  more  communities 
enter  the  Regular  Program  higher  coverage  will  be  more 
widely  available  and  overall  effective  coverage  may  fur¬ 
ther  increase.  Still  another  indicator  of  insurance  cove¬ 
rage  is  the  percent  of  properties  insured  at  or  above 
encouraged  levels.  Within  maximum  insurance  limits  the 
NFIP  encourages  insuring  all  structures,  except  single- 
family  homes,  at  cash  value.  Insurance  for  single-family 
homes  is  encouraged  at  a  minimum  of  80%  of  full  replace¬ 
ment  value.  By  applying  the  average  relationship  between 
full  replacement  value  and  cash  v'alue  found  in  the  case 
studies  to  the  national  claims  data  it  was  estimated  that 
one-third  of  all  critical  properties  were  insured  at  or 
above  encouraged  levels. 

Actual  insurance  payments  to  critical  structures  have  not 
been  nearly  as  high  as  average  effective  coverage  for 
three  reasons.  First,  the  NFIP  adjusts  claims  on  the 
basis  of  damage.  Single  evei'.t  damage  has  generally  been 
much  lower  than  effective  coverage,  averaging  about  70%  of 
cash  value,  while  repetitive  event  critical  damage  averaged 
only  about  30%.  Second,  although  wind  damage  often  accom¬ 
panies  flood  damage  it  is  not  covered  under  the  flood  in¬ 
surance  policy.  Third,  a  $200  deductible  reduces  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  owners  for  damage  to  insured  structures.  As  a 
result,  actual  insurance  payments  for  critical  structure 
damage  averaged  only  58%  of  cash  value,  with  little  vari¬ 
ation  by  region. 

Nationwide,  about  20%  of  all  one-family  homes,  53%  of  all 
two-to-four  family  homes,  61%  of  other  residential  struc¬ 
tures  and  42%  of  non-residential  structures  were  insured 
at  or  above  maximum  insurable  value. 
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claims  i  or  structure  clamauo  was  in'/es t i "-atei ; .  l.’atitjna  !  I  •  , 
it  averauec  7\  ilurinu  the  analysis  oeriocl,  rancinc  frer" 

4%  in  the  Northeast  to  10  1  and  Hi  in  the  South  and  host  , 
respectively.  The  annual  incidence  v.-as  as  hieh  as  13  in 
1973  ,  possibl','  rcfloctina  tlio  larqer  shesre  <.'i  hi'?h  risk 
properties  in  t;r  !.<rocrani  at  that  time,  anc  raji voc.'  fron;  3' 
to  9t  f  roll'  1974  v!:,  with  a  narrower  ranee  cP'  5  to  7-  in 
four  of  the  si.'-;  years.  While  these  ratios  '.vere  re  ]  a  t  i '.-e  1  v 
even,  they  are  of  limited  value  in  projecting  the  total 
number  c',f  potential  ca n-l i. ■  latcs  since  the  annual  incidenc. 
of  clai;"s  for  structure  dariaui'  j.s  difficult.  ti  oredict.* 

As  a  mere  practicai.  basis  lor  pro  jecliions ,  critic.-.l  p  :  j - 
ci-;..’S  were  also  analyzed  as  a  sub-qroup  (.if  all  p-.'lir.'ics  in 
fr.rcc.  'this  re  1  a  t  i  i.)nshi  p  ranqed  from  .03  in  ]9'’6  to  .4'^ 
in  197  1.  A-.iai.n,  the  hioh  i.ncidencc  in  197  3  (bcfvM'c-  tlie 
Flooti  uis.iSter  id'otoction.  Act  of  1  97  3  became  ef:ecti''L  ) 
appears  to  reflect  the  relatively  areator  renrosentat ion 
of  sovert'ly  flood-T.ir'one  prvaperties  in  the  NT  I!'  durin-;  the- 
early  period.  r'xcludino  1973,  the  .ivcra-ie  ratvio  o'"  criti¬ 
cal  t.v,liries  to  all  i.'Ol  ivies  in  forcrc-  has  been  .11  ,  ra:io- 
iirj  :  'oom.  .03  and  .04  in  y''‘iws  (1971'  ani.;  !9“~)  I  .2  and  .24 
in  yoars  with  relati'cel'.'  hicihor  f  1  oc.v.i  daniaoos  (1973,  in“r 
and  1979)  . 


'!’o  use  these  relationships  for  r.roject  ions ,  •ntnre  c:  -i'  .. 
‘or  structure  damaue  te  strru'tures  not  in  cr-.mo  ]  i  nn.ee  wit: 
Nl'll'  re- i  u  1  a  L  i  on  s  would  .have  to  be  os  t  im.i  tee  .  i  M.  i  r'  .i;ns; 
that  (’f  >in[,' 1  y  i  n  I  s  t  r  lud  u  re.s  are  not  likely  t('  su!  lev  .'litie 
I  iai;!a>  i  c  - .  ) 
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There  seems  to  be  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  c .  f 
resi^lontial  and  non-residential  structures  in  the  special 
flood  hazard  area.  Various  estimates  have  been  made,  each 
based  on  different  assumptions. 

Based  on  limited  NFIP  data,  a  1977  study  for  FI A  estimated 
that  there  were  4.5  million  housing  units  and  325,000 
non-residential  structures  in  the  Nation's  special  flood 
hazard  areas  in  1975.*  Accordino  to  the  1975  Annual 
liousincf  Survey  22%  of  all  housinci  units  were  structurally 
deficient.  Assuming  the  same  percentaf/c  of  structurally 
deficient  units  among  the  housing  inventory  in  the  special 
flood  hazard  area  and  assuming  that  structurally  deficient 
units  are  not  covered  by  flood  insurance,  the  study  esti¬ 
mated  that  only  3.5  million  of  the  4.5  million  hnusin 
units  in  the  special  flood  hazard  area  (plus  all  of  the 
325,000  non-residential  structures)  were  candidates  for 
flood  insurance  in  1975. 

Primarily  based  on  Red  Cross  data  the  same  study  for  PJA 
estimated  that  from  1970  to  1976  an  annual  averanc  of 
3,950  residential  and  3,000  non-residential  structures 
were  substantially  damaged  by  flood  and  hurricanes,  rerj- 
resenting  .09%  of  the  estimated  total  number  of  housinu 
units  and  .92%  of  the  total  non-residential  inventc^ry 
in  the  floodplain.  The  percentaf'C  for  the  residential 
inventory  is  close  to  the  results  of  the  present  study 
but  the  percentage  for  non-residential  structures  is 
nine  times  greater. 

According  to  a  subsequent  estimate  prepared  directly  by 
FIA,  the  nun\ber  of  structures  in  the  special  flood  hazard 
areas  totalled  6.3  million  in  1974  and  6.7  million  in 
1979.  This  estimate  anticipates  an  increase  of  1.5 
million  structures  to  a  total  of  8.2  million  structures 
in  the  year  2000.  It  projects  that  the  total  number 
flood  insurance  policies  will  increase  to  5.1  million 
by  2000,  i.c.  that  3.1  million  or  38%  of  all  structures 
in  the  special  flood  hazard  area  are  not  expected  to  bo 
covered  by  flood  insurance. 

Reasons  for  not  purchasing  flood  insurance  vary  widely. 
Many  properties  arc  not  in  use  and  many  arc'  structurally 
deficient.  Many  owners  arc  unconcerned,  uninformed  of 
the  hazard,  skeptical  of  the  technical  calculations  in 
determininq  the  hazard,  under-financed,  hesitant  to 
sfaend  fox"  insurance  outside  of  normal  financial  and 


Inc. ,  op.  cit. 
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An  analysis  of  rritical  policies  as  a  sub- jroup  ^'f  all 
policies  in  force  riust  distinguish  bGtvyeen  piolicies  for 
new  structures  conforrrdng  to  the  NFTP's  floodplain  nanaae- 
nient  regulations  and  policies  for  pre-existinc:  structures. 
In  theory,  conforming  structures  should  not  suffer  any 
.  significant  damage  from  floods  with  recurrence  frequen- 

^  cies  of  one  percent  or  less.  Even  thcuoh  sone  of  them 

may  rem.ain  vulnerable  to  damaue  ^rom.  catastr^'r  hie  floods 
1  with  extremely  low  recurrence  f i ecruencies ,  the  probability 

,  of  critical  flood  damage  to  a  struct'ure  O' -n"  orr-i  m:  to  the 

'  NFIP's  floodplain  management  retuu  lat  i  ••■s  is  ’  ~w.  As  the 

f  NFIP  m.atures,  and  as  acquisition  und’.---  fu  -^i  -n  ’’Itp  booins 

I  to  become  effective,  policies  for  ;  -•  struo'tures 

]»» '  v/ill  account  for  a  diminishing  shoo..’  ‘  ;  '  .  ru'li-ies  in 

>'  ,  force. 


'  During  the  analysis  period,  however,  nov/  srructuros  con- 

id^  ■  stituted  only  an  insignificant  share  of  all  policies  in 

l'  force.  A  review  of  detailed  policy  data  as  of  the  end  of 

'[‘i-  ■  April,  1978  revealed  that  only  three  percent  of  all  poli¬ 

cies  in  force  at  that  time  covered  pr^jperties  rjualifyinc 
as  new  construction  under  the  NFIP.  Thus,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  data  for  policies  in  force  during  the  analy¬ 
sis  period  represents  development  not  in  compliance  with 
the  NFIP's  floodplain  manaacment  regulations.  Conseauent ly , 
the  historical  average  annual  ratios  of  critical  policies 
to  all  policies  in  force  of  .11%  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
projections  in  connection  with  estimates  of  future  policies 
in  force  for  pre-existina  and  noncon f ormina  floodplain 
devG lopment . 


The  numiber  of  future  policies  for  non-conforming  struc¬ 
tures  was  estimated  by  subtracting  FIA's  projected  esti¬ 
mates  of  new,  insured  structures  in  the  floodplain  from 
FIA's  estimates  of  all  policies  in  force.  Under  orti- 

mistic  assumption  that  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  If  '3  all 

new  development  in  the  floodplain  will  cor.ipl"  v.d.ti'i  'd  IF 
standards  and  not  be  susceptible  to  criti'U'l  daruiue ,  t'.  ^ 
numiber  of  ;jo]icies  for  nonconf  ormi  nu  cIgto  ;  r^omon  t  is  uu- L ''  ' 
expected  to  increase  by  more  than  ono-th’rci,  fro’'  l.C  rii- 
lion  in  i981  to  2.2  million  in  '".tie  year  20''U').  ' 

toricuil  average  rate  of  iiK.v.mc:'  '.porfU',' ;ia  t;  iy  .  '  'o'' 

critical  policies  is  applit..  t’nese  rrr  jeetion'.  tuc  n.iir- 

L)cr  cf  c'riti  cal  policies  \  i  i  1  ’'  '.sc  oro'  c'-;  ir)n,',i:c  ] \’ 

about  1,6  00  in  1981  to  2,100  .In  an  2  , 1  '  t'-.e 

year  2000. 
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T'iREE  CONS:  DI'I^AT TOES  AFr-KCTINC  TUF.  SCOPE  op  CriTTCA:, 
j'M'OPrRTTI'S  oij.-!Pi,y:  -'OR  .AC'.''.' 1  S  T 'i'T  ON  .N'''."rTo:;  ]lf,2 

Thv  Sect, ion  1  362  proarari  c.an  be  app,lie'i  nil  critical 
properties.  liov.’ovo  r ,  ijrioritios  coiill  )>o  ostablishoc  in 
reso'.cnso  t.i'  scvorai  oroor'in  O'cnsi-iTor-"’ t.ii'';'s.  '"’iiroc'  ’ t’lc.-so 
coul'T  s  i< :  • ;  i  ;  i  c,in  I  1  V  af*^''Ct  tlio  sC'Crx,:  of  th-"  oin  "nr: 


Tnsurance  Co'/ora-ie  Re'.ic. irenients 

The  costs  ojf  the  1  362  progran;  depend,  in  cart,  on  th.o  i:'- 
surance  cove  ran  :  of  critical  structures.  For  o.rar'olo,  i  ." 
a  critically  damaaed  one- f  .an-.il  y  dwell.inn  is  c-overod  Ixy 
flood  insurance  up  to  full  replacement  \-alue,  aivd  if  .it  is 
totally  dostroyod  by  a  f.Iood,  the  owner  i.s  entitled  tc'  an 
insurance  p.aynont  cover iu.n  the  full  reel.aronont  t'nluo.** 
Thus,  the  cost  of  1  36  2  acqu  L.si  ti'-'n  would  inclu'lc  on  1  tho 
P'ayoe.n  t-  fr-f  tlie  land,  perha[)S  sc^mc  re  1 '.^ra  t  i  on  erpon.sos 
plus  roes  for  legal  work  end  appraisals.  No  oayrent  f or 
residual  structure  '.alue  would  be  neccssar\’.  Tf  the  stnie- 
ture  is  'i(-p  t'.' tally  destroyeil,  but  the  i;l.arafTO  aieots  the 

Fl'Il-'r  roceni  critei'ia  frir  cons  truct  i\'o  total  Icrss,  l^c- 
causo  rep.iir  is  either  prohibited  by  local  authority  or 
rit.' r  !'■  i  t  tO' '  but  infe.asible,  the  cost  of  aenuisition  under 
.Section  1  '62  would  be  similarlv  low.*** 


Minur;  t'ne  S200  deduotible 

As  the  actual  rate  of  acoeptan.-e  of  the  l  inn  -n" .  n 

O'-pend  on  th(>  ownor.s'  no  rciuit  i. . -n.s  of  benefit.s'  f 
bo  ostimatod  lioforo  the  pronrai-,  is  irolo--.  ■  ,/  ' 

In  this  case  the  N'ational  blood  insurance  r’nnd  will  bear  a 
h,Lahor  burden  than  if  the  insuranoe  -'uvniont  covoiTMi  onlv  the 
cost  of  repairs  before  the  flood.  However,  siim  the  NFTP 
-nci'Litacos  maximum  effei'tivo  co'CMaue,  this  burden  would  sic 

nal  .sucoriss  f  n  1  pc' r  f  ormanef.  of  |  Nurp 


I'hL'.s,  1  i  :'’.i  t.  i  n  :  1  n)2  to  f)  rc^pf  ■  r  t  i  ^ -s  insuto-’O  it  '■■•r  nL  ■.!-  cnr- 
tain  lo\'(''ls  ro'Lilil  lower  ffoifOTi  1  liu' l  a  !'v  o  e  a  i  rra'ca  i  f  s  ^  r 
Sect:  Lon  1  16  2  ano  possibly  act  as  an  ha'-'cnO  i  vt'  :  o  •-)w:w:i-s 
t 5toek  hi  :Lie;'  covora^ac-. 

'i'wv:  options  v;crc  consiaao'c.:;.  p,  t’ae  'bro*  ,  S'. "  ■  t- ] ,  .j-,  :3r2 

Wvju  '  o  be  !  Lioito::  t;'  [>roo(  ■  r i  (:s  i  nsio  1^0  at  eiir-, '  t.eC'S 
lo'.'iojs  o:  oo'-era-o'.  V.irhin  the  ::i<i:-:i  :■  i;:'  insaranc'i- 
Lor  all  occup'anc”'  tyTX'S,  ro-icept  on(-Ln;'.iiv  ;.<ores,  ins’.o- 
aticc  up  to  cash  v.;il -ae  is  (.‘nc;fV'iir.;ieof ;  by  STT!'.  Pr:;-  one- 

tarsi  ly  hon’os  co'seraao  at  alKr.';'  HO'  '  ■ !  rorilacooent 
■.■aitic  is  onc'ot;  rac:C' ; .  .  p^-,  3(;o;r.n':'  f.  1  on  S't'c^-i'in  1362 

Wfsubl  bt.'  :ipp]ie(i  to?  critical  isrorcM'tics  >:<■  nirolc-ss  of 
insurarice  co^n-eracct . 

11  IS  tor  ica  1  :  y ,  -about  onc-tiiira  <a’‘  ail  s-r  :  ui '.m  i  oror,erties 
wcpre  insure. !  at  those  ictice  utnaaob  1  i  s  20  o  *'  rno- 

r^artily  structure's  t^ni.:  r'ore.  tiiasn  ha’*'  c.f  all  c-ohca'  pror^er- 
tios)  .  As  note,;,  :r.’era'-:e  c  f  fee-t  i ';e  i  iiSur  "irice  c'-.'oraao  c.^ 
critical  p'roportios  is  a  1  ready  rolati"e;v  hio'h.  Con- 
ccivab.ly  er-tistine  piatforns  of  covoraac  can  bo  '''.rl  her  i"- 
pro'.’cd  wit  hc'ut  ri:;id  n.ensui'es  suc’h  as  a  rc'-aui  ret'^'en  t  r  f 
r:.  in  i.r’.u;:;  coax'r  aat,;  t'or  1  36  2  o  1  icribi  H,  ty.  On  the  ether  ipin''!, 

this  provision  woul-l  .1  r as t  i, ca  1 1  y  re  rur-r-  tlae.  scope  ^'f  nroTT- 
ertios  e  1  i i I'l e  fer  Section  1  362  an.  1  ■c”'.pound  t!ic  oroblo" 
of  scattcrO'-.i  site  acciui  sit  ion.  *  .'V,:  ;'e'.''-er  ,  the  federal 

co'st  s.'.vin.as  i'Cr  j'lroporty  •./oulfi  taot-  !:■('  si.enif leant  since 
hiaher  insuiancc'  pa-yrents  v;eub:  bircc-ly  s  uitis  i  d  i  nod . 

Al  tcrnati'.'o  (lower)  mi  n  1  ;'a,!r  i  ristcatic-.'  i  rc'-otp  r  ,  how- 

won  !  i.i  cnant  teie  i  ct  e/uisLin.:  a!  inOicit's.  'Lherefore, 
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Two  oltermtive  ojjtions  wore  considored  in  recfard  to  this 
consideration:  liirit  Section  iiG2  to  properties  ciar.noec;  bp 
a  Tresidentia  1  i y  ,loc]  ircd  nia  jor  oisaster  or  exclude  Sec¬ 
tion  1  36  2  fron;  such  a  restriction. 

Historically,  only  45t  of  all  critical  properties  have 
been  damaaed  by  Prcsiile  itia  1 1  y  declared  najor  disasters. 
Therefore,  if  this  limitation  were  to  be  applied  beyond 
the  start-up  phase  of  Section  1362  it  could  have  the  ad¬ 
verse  effect  of  diminishinq  the  scope  of  the  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Section  1  362  v/as  limited  to  Presidontial- 
Iv'  declared  disasters  durinu  its  start-up  period  mechanisms 
foi  "jiackauint! "  acquisition  with  other  federal  relief  pro¬ 
crams  could  bo  more  reariily  c:-:plc>red.  Therefore,  it  ap¬ 
pears  ath.’isabie  that  Section  1  362  be  limited  to  Presiden¬ 
tial!'^'  declared  disasters  only  durina  the  proqrar's  ini¬ 
tial  im.pl  ementation  phcise. 

Limitation  c.-if  Section  1  36 2  to  Comr.unitie s  wi th  a  Minimum 
L u mbe r  o f  Cri tical  Claims  in  One  Year 

•Ls  noted,  o\’er  the  entire  analysis  period  only  9--  of  all 
communities  with  critical  policies  had  ten  or  more  incidences 
and  more  than  two- thirds  of  all  communities  had  only  one 
or  two  cases.*  The  number  •;f  commu.nities  v.'ith  ten  or  more 
incidences  in  one  year  was  oven  less  than  9“.  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  Section  1  362  in  cc.'mmunitios  with  very  few  olicible 
properties  after  a  flood  event  raises  questions  of  admini¬ 
strative  efficiency.  In  addition,  the  acquisition  of  one 
or  two  isolated  properties  may  make  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  an  acceptable  reuse,  encouranc  unwise  rouse  and  m.ake  the 
maintenance  of  acquired  properties  costly  and  difficult. 

TV/o  alternative  options  were  considered  for  resol\’inq  this 
ciuestion:  limit  Section  ]^’62  to  communities  with  at  least 
ten  critical  properties  after  one  flood  extent**  cr  not  im¬ 
pose  such  a  limit  •'U',  Section  1  362. 

Historically,  GO'  of  all  critical  properties  were  in  conmiuni- 
tics  with  at  least  ten  incidences  in  the  sam.c  year  and  al¬ 
most  60'  of  those  properties  were  in  the  South.  Thus,  if 
this  limitation  v/as  applied  to  the  proqrani  the  renional  im¬ 
balance  of  critical  damaac  would  be  further  exacerbated. 


It  should  be  m.-’tod:  that  with  qrowinri  enrollment  in  the  \FIP 
the  incidence  of  critical  properties  per  cormnunity  will  rise. 
However,  the  uneven  distribution  of  critical  policies  per 
community  will  not  necessarily  change.  One  can  expect  that 
there  will  always  bo  many  communities  with  relatively  few 
critical  claims  and  a  small  number  with  a  re latively  1 arne 
number  of  claims. 

'I’ho  10  was  arbitrarily  selected. 
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J'lU't  ho  r  rscir  e  ,  t.'Pol'o  •’'■t  the  oo'n'’;iii  i  I  ■/  F..t:ii'::oo 

showed  that  cTitieal  daiouio  totids  *-0  tjo  si- a  t  t  r- ;  o:  , 

within  areas  o:  relative'  conre^r r, ;  t  i  ■  m  ,  ;  n  ;  i  ■  ■  1 1  i  rio  ^:h  d  rh'- 

prible:;-  rd  tLeiain:  a  e" '('f )  ^  ah  I  ('  r(';.sos  :''''r  r- 1  r  l^)^ r  i  cs  ioraiita  : 
aode'r  St:'i'tic:in  1  ltd  also  a;-:is'a;  ia  e-'-- 'rat;  id  if  v.']th  :  '  •  1  a  t- :  ■ ’<  •- 
Iv  iaiae  nupibc'rs  of  critical  ori 'fjc  r  i  i  os  .  *  iiivill  7,  sinf' 
corrnu'n  i  t  ios  var\'  e^no  rn'cms  I  •/  in  size  this  ■-■ritr-rion  ;■  j  Oit- 
a  rb  i  t  ra  r  i  1  \’  d,  j  sst  imina  to  aaainst  !;r;' t  'or  nn  i  M  (o^  . 

ilencc'  it  appears  desirable  that  .Scci  i;a'.  1  '<<2  not  !a  i  ;  i  t  •  . 

to  communities  with  a  minimuni  nuPiljor  'f‘^  ij  ro.pr:  r  t  i  f  s  1  '  a' 

0!ie  floo’;  r-vent. 

uSynops  i  s 

riqure  4  summarizes  the  throe  cons  i  fie  rat  i^'n  s  air:  their  i  n- 
iividuai  and  co!T±)ined  effects  on  the  sc'-.pc'  d  a  l  jG2  or^- 
aram.  'the  mo'St  promi  sine  oidif  ns  wou  1  ri  rake  a  I  16  2  prenara'' 
a^ai. !  abl  e  to  the  f  a  L  ■  scopr-  e  ■'  critical  or  '  ooit  i  f.-s  f  7 '’'’na  i  ■' 

:  ) . 


CATASTKOrdllC  FLOOD  YEARS 

The  projected  fut'arc  inci.icncc  of  -critical  .dr.aco  is  base 
on  the  historical  inci-dcnco  ot’er  a  reiativol’;-  "ncr:  al" 
period.*  Duritic;  years  of  catastrophic  I'loc.ds  critical 
darnaqe  w'ill  be  for  in  omcoss  of  these  levcloj.  As  not-' o 
in  the  Introduction,  data  on  national  florr;  lo.sscs  a'f 
limited.  The  only  statistical  data  scries  co'-orin ar.  e-;- 
tended  period  has  i)een  compiled  by  tiic  National  V.'ea  t  lir- '• 
Service.**  Avccordinq  to  tliis  data,  viamace  in  ca  tas  t  r  )r  iti  c 
flood  years  has  !;een  about  five  times  hi-dicr  tiian  t'ac 
a''rm'aac  in  rvoce-d.i  rr  1  ~'o-r‘c  "■wmal"  years.  It  is  ''ikcl';' 
that  the  relationship  between  tiio  incifionce  c.f  ci  iti  cal 
damaye  in  catastrophic  flood  years  and  the  a\'crace  inci¬ 
dence  of  critical  flamaqe  will  follrnv  a  similar  -pat '..err. . 


*  The  analysis  period  includes  1  972  ,  the  year  of  two  de'-astat  i  n 
flood  disasters:  Hurricane  Aanes  and  the  Rapid  Ci  t\-  Flood. 
However,  few  properties  were  cnrollo'.i  in  the  peir  rliat 
time  and  the  clair's  data  dc,''  not  reflc'ct  thc5;e  ca  t  ast  r  -i  'i  i  ■■ 
e  ve  n  t  s . 

**  The  limitations  of  this  dat-a  have  1  c.nq  boon  1  (..■c'ccnl  zed .  Sec, 
for  enample,  U.S.  Conarcss,  .Senate,  fl9th  C^n.zros.s,  l'(V'''nd 
Session,  Committee  on  Hankim;  and  Currf'ncv,  Tnsuranri'  an-.i  (Hh< 
Ih'oqrams  for  Financial  Aspsi  .stan^-e  to  Flri<\:  idy'tirs,  I'lfu, 
pV^26:  "  Tf 
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FIGURE  4 

PERCENT  OF  CRITICAL  PROPERTIES 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  ACQUISITION 
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INCIDENCE  OF  PROPERTIES  QUALIEYING  FOR  ACQUISITION  UNDER 
SECTION  1362  (b) 

The  incidence  of  properties  that  riiaht  qualify  for  acqui¬ 
sition  under  Section  1362  (b)  was  estimated.  this  Sec¬ 

tion  auth<'rizGS  federal  purchase  of  insured  properties  in 
flnoc.-risk  areas  fol  lowinq  damaqe  by  a  sin^ile  incident  of 
any  kind,  if  restoration  to  the  nro-damacre  condition  is 
i'..':aliy  prohibited  or  permitted  only  at  sicini f icantly  in¬ 
creased  construction  costs.  Reaardless  of  special  local 
restrictions  aqainst  restoring  flood  prone  structures, 
any  flood-insured  property  in  a  special  hazard  area  which 
sustains  dam, age  that  cjualifies  it  for  substantial  impro'/e- 
ments  as  a  result  of  a  sinale  natural  disaster  (other 
than  a  flood),  a  fire,  explosion  or  any  other  casualty  is 
potentially  elitiible  for  acquisition  under  this  subsection. 

A  recently  conipleted  study*  on  the  implementation  of  alter¬ 
native  substantial  improvement  definitions  estimated  the 
averaae  annual  number  of  structures  in  the  Nation's  flood- 
plain  to  be  im, proved  substantially  following  fires  and  tor¬ 
nadoes  to  be  3,994.  Of  these,  2,774  were  residential  and 
1,170  non-residential .  The  same  study  estimated  that 
about  30  percent  of  the  structures  were  insured.  That 
would  indicate  approximately  1,200  flood-insured  struc¬ 
tures  annually  suffer  damage  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  Section  1362  (b) .  however,  this  estimate  could  be  on 
the  low  side  because  experience  show’s  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  greater  share  of  the  structures  will  bo 
covered  with  flood  insurance  in  the  future.  If  the  1,200 
properties  were  added  to  the  properties  elicjible  under 
Section  1362  (a),  the  scope  of  properties  eligible  for 
acquisition  in  FY  1980  would  increase  from  1,600  to  2,800. 

The  average  cost  of  acquiring  properties  \inder  a  136  2  (b) 
program  could  be  substantially  different,  often  hiaher  than 
the  cost  of  1362  (a)  properties  for  three  major  reasons. 
First,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  1362  (b)  candidates  would 
exhibit  average  values  substantially  below  the  median,  as 
do  critically  flood  damaged  onc-^^imily  structures.  If  the 
average  market  value  of  one-fam.ily  properties  elioible  under 
1362  (b)  is  equal  to  the  median,  it  would  exceed  the  averaae 


*  Sheaf fer  &  Roland,  Inc.  qp.  c i t . 
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value  of  1362  (a)  properties  by  about  one-half.  Second, 
the  extent  to  which  the  acquisition  cost  of  1362  (b)  prop¬ 
erties  would  be  offset  by  fire  and  flood  insurance  nayrients 
cannot  be  predicted.  Third,  the  share  of  non-residential 
properties  projected  for  1362  (b)  is  substantially  higher 
(29%)  than  the  non-residential  share  among  critically 
flood-damaged  properties  eligible  under  1362  (a)  (5%). 

If  used  selectively.  Section  1362  (b)  could,  in  individual 
cases,  make  1362  (a)  acquisition  more  viable  by  creating 
more  substantial  clusters  of  properties  eligible  for  acqui¬ 
sition.  Most  importantly,  it  could  be  used  to  help  communi 
ties  remove  less  than  critically  damaged  structures  from 
dangerous  flood  hazard  areas  such  as  velocity  zones  and 
floodways.  Criteria  and  guidelines  for  the  use  of  Section 
1362  (b)  would  be  established  consistent  with  the  recent 
guidelines  for  the  relocation  of  dwellings  situated  in  dan¬ 
gerous  flood  hazard  areas. *  For  the  purposes  of  this  study 
Section  1362  (b)  acquisition  was  considered  an  opportunity 
for  complementary  acquisition  of  critical  properties  under 
Section  1362  (a) . 


Memorandum  by  Gloria  M.  Jimenez,  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 
trater,  to  Regional  Directors,  Division  Directors,  Insurance 
and  Hazard  Miticjation,  November  30  ,  1979. 


IV.  flATIONAL  BENEFITS  OF  THE  SECTION  1362  PROGRA^i 


Chapter  II  outlined  the  potential  role  of  Section  13G2  as  a 
^Icsirable  measure  for  nonstructural  flood  Joss  reduction  throuuh 
acquisition  of  flood  damaqed  property  and  as  a  pi'^otaJ  incc;jti'.'G 
within  the  national  Flood  Insurance  Proqran’..  ley  servin';  these 
purposes  the  1362  profiram  can  yield  a  broad  ranee  of  important 
benefits  to  the  nation.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  quantify  the  public  nature 
of  these  benefits. 

Congress  has  lodged  Section  1362  in  the  National  Flood  Insuj'anco 
ProfTram;  conseciucnt ly ,  the  public  interest  to  be  ser'/od  by  1362 
acquisitic^n  must  be  consistent  with  the  specific  context  of  ti'.c 
NFir.  Coni-iross  has  further  mandated  that  "the  objocti'/es  of  a 
flood  insurance  program. .. be  integrally  related  to  a  unified 
national  program  for  floodplain  management"*,  i.e.  the  frame¬ 
work  of  national  policies  combinincj  and  intecjratina  the  objec¬ 
tives  o‘‘  the  National  hater  Resources  Policy  and  the  National 
Disaster  Assistance  Policy.  The  twin  objectives  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Water  Resources  Policy  are  national  economic  :3evGlo;)irGnt  and 
on'.'ii'onmental  quality,  while  the  objective  of  the  National  Dis¬ 
aster  Assistance  Policy  has  been  to  supplement  the  disaster  as¬ 
sistance  trfforts  of  states,  local  c;overnmcnts  and  disaster 
relief  orc:anj  nations.  ** 

Water  resources  projects  fiovernod  by  tlio  objectives  and  i-enuirc- 
ments  of  the  National  Water  Resources  Policy  must  be  planned, 
and  evaluated  on  a  case-by-casc  basis  in  conformance  with  the 
water  policy  (ibioct  ivtus  and  reauirements.  Section  1  362  is  gxg"i:) 
from  such  c'/a  )  uatioiis.  As  noted,  any  rcouircriont  that  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  1  362  acciuisition  be  evaluated,  on  a  c,isc- 
by-case  basis  would  be  se  1  f-tic fea ting .  If  it  is  to  be  cffccti'/e 

Section  1  362  must  be  a'.'ailable  imraediately  after  flood  damage 
occurs.  The  delays  caused,  by  any  meaningful  case-by-casc  bene¬ 
fit/cost  analysis  would  render  the  p'-ogram.  unworkal^lc.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  ncncral  prog ram- level  discussion  of  the  benefits 
and;  costs  oi  1362  within  the  framework  of  the  o'.'orall  nrinci:''les 
Cl  aiding  the  t>!,innind  and  evaluation  of  water  resourcc.s  nrojcc'ts 


*  Naticanal  Ficjod  Insurancae  Act  of  1968  (PN  P0-44R)  ,  Fcction 
1302  (c) 

**  L'.S.  Department  of  Housinu  and  Urban  Dove  1  onn;en t  ,  Federal 

Disaster  Assistance  Administration,  Diciest  (->  f  Federal  Dis- 
aster  Assistance  Procjrams,  Aucui-st,  1  975,  ;■).  1. 


can  in.;  .isc.'aL,  Such  an  asses.sin.'nt  v.n.uild  dciuons t  rate  t  hat 
t  1  jo,:;;  i  ,i  iri  aceuisitien  '.mdor  Sectiuu  !.S62  in  .likely  t‘;  ui.-- 
cessfLilly  meet  traditiona.l  water  ,nolicy  obiocti'.'cs  as  well 
as  national  disaster  assistance  riolicy  olajeetivos  and  servo 
a  iiroa.l  ranuo  of  other  national  coals,  prociraiiiS  and  initia- 
t  i  '.'O  s . 

She  need  fo>.  consistent  principles,  standards  and  analytical 
t ■  1  ov'L'du res  for  planning:  and  evaluatiruj  water  res'-urcos  tiroii  cts 
0'.-i.;lvod  out  of  the  Flooi.i  Control  iict  of  19  36  .  In  this  Act 
Cd.jnuress  d(.;clarf  l  iliat  lienefits  vif  federal  prcjiccts  to  whoi'- 
soevor  they  may  <3_ccruc  should  exceed  costs.  Official  policies, 
incornc''ratin<;  such  principles,  standards  and  procedures,  date 
fro:'',  the  early  1  950's.*  Their  evolution  reflects  a  .uradual 
shift  front  an  eitclusive  reliance  on  structur.il  mo.asuros,  such 
as  dams,  le'/ees  arr.1  reservoirs,  to  no  ;'c  b.ilancc'd  aoDroach.es 
includin.;  non-structu  ra  1  mccis'u:c;s-  Trie  Principles  and  Stan¬ 
dards  for  Planninyr  Water  and,  Relato.i  hand  Resource;;  we,!., 
tironiu Igated  in  their  present  form  in  December,  1979.**  This 
document  reaffirmed  the  two  traditional  objcctii'cs  -  nationa  1 
economic  do'celopment  and  en'.'iron.Ttenta  1  quali^/  -  and  the  re- 
quirement  that  the  adverse  and  beneficial,  effects  of  proiocts 
t  .  relevant  to  those  objectives  be  ca  Ic,:  la  ted  fou'  four  accounts  - 

national  economic  development,  cn'.'iro imcnta  1  auality,  re.riojial 
'  .  ecorion.ic  developntent  and  social  well-beinc;.  In  actrordance 

.  .  with  the  President's  water  policy  initiatii'cs  of  .June,  1978 

*■  the  Principles  were  complemented  by  a  now  manual  of  jirocedures 

y  for  evaluating  national  economic  development  benefits  and 

costs.***  The  recent  amendments  to  the  Principles  .and  Stamlard.s 
place  a  new  emphasis  on  v/ater  conservation  and  non-structural 
solutions. 

A.  r.'Al’IOK'AL  hCUNO.MIC  DDVrhhQPHFdT 

Accordinu  to  the  new  .'ik'tnua.l  of  pi  oce.-lurGS  for  o'-.-a  1  uu  t. ino 
nation, al  cconomdc  di.-volopmont  benefits  and  costs,  I'loodplain 
accfuisition  projects  yield  two  types  of  benefits:  tliosc  as- 
sociatocl  with  the  reduction  of  floodinu  (inuiiLiatif'n  reduc¬ 
tion  benefits)  and  lienefits  associated  with  now  uses  of 
floodplain  land  (location  benefits). 


*  Pudpet  Puie.ni  Circular  No.  A-47.  Deocmlior  11  ,  1952. 

**  h.S.  Water  Hesourcos  Council,  "Principles  and  Standards  for 

Water  and  Related  I, and  Resources”.  P._R.  44  :  729  78  (Dec.  14,  19  79). 

***  Water'  Resources  Coi.incil,  " Pi'oeedures  f('r  hval  nation  of  Nation, ai 
Rconomic  Development  (M-D)  Renc’its  ai'id  Costs  in  Water  Resoui'ces 
Plani'iinu  (Level  C)  ;  Final  F.ulc".  F.R.  4  4  :  7  2  B9  2  ;  ( Dec .  1  4  ,  1979). 
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FUTURE  INUNDATION  REDUCTION  BENEFITS  OF  SECTION  1362 

The  principal  national  economic  development  benefits  stem- 
miny  from  public  acquisition  of  critical  properties  consist 
of  reducing  damage  from  future  inundation.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  reduction  of  "externalized"  flood  damages,  i.e. 
losses  typically  borne  by  taxpayers  or  firms  providing  ser¬ 
vices  to  activities  situated  in  the  floodplain  such  as  uti¬ 
lity  companies.  The  most  important  examples  of  such  losses 
are  flood  insurance  subsidies,  casualty  income  tax  deductions 
and  flood  relief  costs.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  current  guidelines,  the  reduction  of  flood 
losses  borne  by  the  owners  of  critical  properties  -  also 
termed  " intern^ilized  flood  damages"  -  "shall  not  be  claimed 
as  a  benefit  of  evacuation  or  relocation  because  they  are 
already  accounted  for  in  the  fair  market  value  of  floodplain 
properties" . * 

The  most  significant  cost  to  the  national  economy  associated 
with  critical  properties  is  public  compensation  of  private 
flood  damages  through  subsidized  flood  insurance  rates. 

Assuming  that  the  NFIP's  actuarial  rates  reflect  the  actual 
average  annual  risk  of  flood  damage,  the  difference  between 
the  applicable  actuarial  rates  and  the  subsidized  insurance 
rate  of  25  cents  per  $100  paid  by  owners  represents  this 
compensation.  As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  most  owners  of  criti¬ 
cal  properties  have  not  rebuilt  their  damaged  structures  in 
conformance  with  NFIP  regulations  and  have  continued  to 
benefit  from  subsidized  rates.  Using  NFIP  claims  data  the 
amount  of  this  cost  -  or  the  benefit  of  eliminating  it  - 
can  be  estimated. 

Owners  of  critical  properties  have  also  been  able  to  receive 
compensation  for  their  private  flood  losses  through  casualty 
income  tax  deductions.  Data  on  the  cost  of  such  deductions 
to  the  national  economy  are  not  available.  However,  NFIP 
data  on  uninsured  property  damage  does  permit  the  benefit 
of  eliminating  this  cost  through  1362  purchase  to  be  estimated. 

Finally,  many  owners  of  critical  properties  have  been  eli¬ 
gible  for  flood  disaster  relief  payments.  If  properties 
arc  critically  damaejed  by  Prosidontially  declared  major  dis¬ 
asters  such  payments  constitute  a  substantial  cost  to  the 
federal  Treasury.  Chief  among  disaster  relief  payments  is 
the  cost  of  temporary  housing.  Other  flood  relief  costs 


Water  Resources  Council,  "Procedures...,"  op.  ci t .  F . R.  44:72935. 
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attributable  to  individual  properties  include  deigns 
clearance,  individual  and  family  qrant  assistance-  an<l  un¬ 
employment  compensation.  Available  data  on  the  nvcrauo 
cost  of  flood  relief  from  1970  to  1976  vicrc  anal', -zed  as  a 
basis  for  estimatina  the  benefit  of  clirninatin  ■  this  e;-:- 
pendicure  through  public  accruisition  of  critical  prooor- 
ties . 


Table  2  shows  (in  1979  d.ol  laj's)  the  estimated  bcnr  ‘“its  r)f 
reducing  these  throe  types  of  externalized;  future  flood 
damages  by  purchasing  an  averaoe,  critio-ally  dauoi  re  sine 
family  home  under  Section  1162.  hlimination  ox"  the  flood 
insurance  subsidy  is  by  far  the  most  siunificant  benefit. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  -'educinc:  the-  externa  1  i zed 


damage  to  the  contents  of  critical  iiroperties  accounts  for 


moro  than  one-third  of  tlie  totx.l  reduction  rf  externalized 


losses . 


Another  externalized  cost  of  critical  properties  is  the 
damage  to  utility,  transportation  and  cormv.in icat ion  systems 
serving  areas  susceptible  to  critical  dama‘;o.  While  there 
is  no  national  data  for  estimating  the  benefit  of  roducinc; 
this  cost,  combining  Section  1  362  with  other  acciui  s  i  t  ion 
procjrams  coulil,  in  individual  instances,  help  to  elirxinatc 
highly  vulnerable  sections  of  local  inf rastructure  systems. 
The  rosultinc}  benefit  could  only  bo  estimated  for  intii'.'i- 
dual  acquisition  projects. 

In  addition  to  roducinr;  externalized  future  flood  damaxes, 
a  1362  program  will  reduce  the  overhead  costs  of  the  Nation 
al  Flood  Insurance  Program.  While  the  effect  on  the  NFIP's 
annual  administrati vc  cost  of  a  program  that  wouKl  apply, 
on  the  average,  to  less  than  one  in  a  thousand  policies  may 
be  negliciiblc,  Section  1362  will  eliminate  two  significant 
types  of  expenses.  First,  insurance  agents  now  receive  an 
annual  commission  amounting  t^,  15°-  of  the  premium  for  criti 
cal  policies  (or  $10.00,  whichever  is  more).  The  benefit 
of  saving  this  overhead  cost  can  be  calculated  at  about 
$150  for  an  average  critical  property.  Second,  the  NFIP's 
averaeje  cost  per  claim  for  claim.s  adjustment  is  $228.  Tlic 
benefit  of  eliminatincj  this  overhead  cost  throucih  1  362  ac¬ 
quisition  can  be  estimated  at  about  $120  per  critical 
policy.  Tabic  2  shows  that  the  total  rf-duction  of  exter¬ 
nalized  flood  clamafTOs  and  insurance  overhead  by  acgui.rinc! 
an  average  single-family  home  through  Section  1  362  \v’ill 
amount  to  approximately  $19,000. 
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Tt  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  national  avoraa 
reductions;  local  variations  in  the  value  of  riroperties 
and  in  the  frequency  and  raannitude  of  floodinn  can  sig¬ 
nificantly  chanqe  these  amounts.  In  situations  of  fre¬ 
quent,  serious  floodinq  the  reductions  in  expenditures 
realized  by  acquisition  can  be  much  larfier. 

LOCATION  rsENCriTS  OF  SECTION  136  2 

The  new  procedures  for  evaluatinu  national  economic  devel¬ 
opment  benefits  recoqnizc  that  removina  vulnerable  urlian 
land  uses  from  the  floodplain  may  yield  three  types  r  lo¬ 
cation  benefits:  benefits  from  an  income  producinc:  nev/ 
land  use  not  susceptible  to  flood  damaqe;  income  from,  the 
resale  of  cleared  floodplain  land  with  an  encumbered  title; 
and  positive  economic  effects  on  adjacent  lands,  such  as 
increases  in  the  m.arket  value  or  property  adjacent  to  new 
amenities  in  the  floodplain  (open  space  externalities). 

Properties  acquired  under  Section  1362  will,  in  individual 
cases,  produce  economic  benefits  from  new  land  uses.  In  a 
Florida  resort  com.munity  studied  for  this  research  project 
the  acquisition  of  critical  properties  could  facilitate  new 
beach  access  and  parking,  possibly  generatinn  net  income. 

In  three  other  conurunities  that  were  studied,  floodplain 
land  alone:  ri\’ers  could  be  converted  to  much  needed  but  not 
income  producing  urban  parks.  In  most  cases,  before  full 
reuse  benefits  can  accrue.  Section  1362  will  have  to  be  com 
pleinented  by  two  elements  of  a  comprehensive  procram:  first 
fundinq  for  the  acquisition  of  properties  ineliaible  under 
Section  1362  but  necessary  for  a  rational  reuse  plan;  and, 
second,  fundiiKT  for  necessary  improvements  associated  with 
the  reuse  project.  Therefore,  althouah  reuse  benefits  froi” 
Section  1362  can  be  anticipated,  dependinc;  on  local  condi¬ 
tions,  they  cannot  be.'  calculated  independent  of  specific 
reuse  projects. 

The  second  location  benefit  from  iloodplain  acquisition  - 
resale  of  land  with  an  encumbered  title  -  would  only  apply 
if  property  acquired  under  Section  1362  is  resold.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  report,  it  is  ad\'isablG  for  property 
acquired  through  Section  1362  to  remain  in  public  ownership 

The  third  location  benefit,  positix’o  economic  benefits  to 
adjacent  1  ands  (ex  terna  1  i  t  i  es )  rcflectinc:  the  amenity  '/alue 
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of  near  parks  or  open  space  is  likely  to  Ijc  sji.-ni- 

ficant  for  many  acquisition  pi  ejects  funden  -  in  whole;  cjr 
in  part  -  under  Section  1362.  Such  effects  can  he  moasurcc; 
by  tlie  projected  increase  in  the  narket  value  of  rjrr;p(-rty 
adjacent  to  the  con\'crted  fJoodoleiin  lands.  In  two  ri'/oriru; 
case  study  communities  the  averaue  value  of  this  benefit  or r 
critical  property  was  estimated  at  about  SI,  000  anrl  in  a 
coastal  resort  at  about  $3,000.  I’hose  estimates  were  bcascd 
on  the  assumption  that  1362  acquisition  would  be  r-om:t,''lej':on- 
ted  by  funds  for  purchasinq  additional  oronertie:;  .iS  v;e  1 1  as 
for  open  space  impro\'emcnts .  The  calculaterl  benefits  were, 
however,  limited  to  the  contribution  of  1362  acquisition  to 
the  overall  reuse  plan. 

B.  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


The  beneficial  environmental  effects  of  a  flooded  i^ronerty 
acquisition  proqram  can  be  attributed  to  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  compatible  land  uses  in  the  flrjodplain. 
While  they  cannot  be  defined  in  market,  monetary  terms, 
they  are  a  central  objective  of  the  1  362  prooram..  Specific 
environmental  effects  of  Section  1362  will  depend  on  the 
reuse  of  acquired  land.  The  principal  benefit  from  comple¬ 
ted  floodplain  reuse  projects  usinq  Section  1362  will  be 
the  creation  of  open  space. 

In  many  cases  rational  reuse  plans  m.ay  require  that  Section 
1362  purchase  be  complemented  by  the  acquisition  of  addi¬ 
tional  properties.  In  all  cases  1362  purchase  will  have 
to  be  complemented  by  additional  funds  for  improvements. 

The  discussion  of  environmental  benefits  in  this  section 
assumes  that  Section  1362  is  made  avviilabie  only  to  commu¬ 
nities  willina  to  commit  themselves  to  tho  planninn  and  ir'- 
plementation  of  acceptable  reuse  projects  invol\'inq  the 
necessary  complementary  funds. 

The  estimates  of  the  scope  of  a  1362  proqram  in  Chapter  III 
indicate  that  an  average  total  of  1,750  structures  in  some 
320  communities*  will  be  critically  damac?od  in  Fiscal  ^’ear 
1981  and  that  about  1,600  will  be  available  for  neqotiated 
purchase  under  Section  1362.  Althoutjh  national  data  on 
the  acreaeje  of  critical  properties  is  not  available,  if  it 
is  assumed  that  the  average  property  encompasses  one-sixth 


Historically,  there  have  been  5.4  critical  properties  per 
community. 
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of  an  acre,*  tho  total  acreage  of  critical  properties  to 
be  acquired  under  Section  1362  during  an  avoraue  flood 
year  is  estimated  at  less  than  300  acres.  Even  though 
this  total  may  seem,  small,  it  has  inherent  possibilities 
for  expansion.  In  tho  four  case  study  communities  ration¬ 
al  reuse  projects  would  require  complementinc  1362  (a) 
acquisition  with  the  purchase  of  about  an  equal  number 
additional  floodplain  properties.  One  other  program,  that 
may  help  to  fund  additional  acquisition  is  Section  1362  (b) . 
Thus,  the  extent  of  open  space  to  be  created  through  Sec¬ 
tion  1362  is  likely  to  exceed  the  acrence  of  critical 
properties . 

A  paramount  environmental  benefit  of  open  space  reuse  pro¬ 
jects  based  on  the  acquisition  of  flood  damaged  properties 
will  stem  from  their  location  in  or  near  urban  areas  where 
open  space  is  most  needed.  Other  notable  environmental 
benefits  from  the  reuse  of  publicly  acquired  flooded  orop- 
erties  as  open  space  will  result  from  improved  local  hvdro- 
logical  conditions.  Stormwater  detention  will  bo  increased, 
obstructions  to  flood  flow  will  bo  removed  and  floodwater 
storage  capacity  augmented.  Infiltration  will  increase  and 
runoff  decrease  if  impervious  groundcover  is  reduced,  ljut 
if  open  space  is  paved  or  surfaces  are  made  im.pervious, 
runoff  will  increase. 

The  general  hydrologic  effects  of  Section  1362  acquisition 
on  upstream  areas  will  be  to  reduce  flood  peaks  by  aJlfjwino 
the  flood  waters  to  pass  more  quickly  downstream:  and  to 
spread  over  their  natural  floodplain.  The  net  effect  on 
downstream,  areas  is  less  predictable,  as  it  will  depend  on 
the  balance  between  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the 
increase  in  storage  capacity.  The  magnitude  of  these  im¬ 
pacts  will  vary  greatly;  when  only  a  few  structures  are 
involved  -  as  will  be  the  case  in  most  Section  1362  prolects 
the  effects  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 

Other  environmental  benefits  arc  less  predictable.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  increases  in  ground  water  recharge,  heiuhtenod  aes¬ 
thetic  values,  water  quality  improvements,  enhanced  wib.i- 
life  habitation,  reduced  soil  erosion  and  imyarovcm.ents  to 
critical  areas  such  as  sand  dunes  and  wetlands  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  certain  areas  but  not  in  all.  These  benefits 


This  assumption  is  leased  on  tho  average  size  of  critically 
damaged  properties  in  four  case  study  communities. 
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are  dependent  upon  the  specific  use  to  which  the  acauired 
land  is  put  and  the  physical  and  social  needs  of  the  re¬ 
spective  area.  Some  open  space  uses  may  yield  few  bene¬ 
fits  while  other  uses  will  produce  substantial  benefits. 

C.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OTHER  NATIONAL  GOALS  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  previous  two  sections  show  that  Section  1362  offers 
substantial  benefits  for  national  economic  development  and 
the  enhancement  of  environmental  quality,  the  two  objectives 
of  the  national  water  resources  policy.  Indeed,  even  if 
only  those  benefits  that  can  be  estimated  in  dollars  are 
considered  it  is  apparent  that  Section  1362  acquisition  can 
be  justified  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  contribution  to 
national  water  resources  policy. 

The  most  important  intrinsic  national  value  of  the  1362 
acquisition  program,  however,  may  be  its  potential  for 
establishing  links  between  different  sets  of  national  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs,  rather  than  as  a  rigid  and  narrow  acti¬ 
vity.  The  following  Section  discusses  the  benefits  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  broader  purposes  of  Section  1362  on  two 
levels:  contributions  toward  other  national  policy  objec¬ 
tives  as  well  as  other  federal  acquisition  programs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  OTHER  NATIONAL  POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

ational  Disaster  Relief  Policy 


As  noted  in  the  introductory  chapter,  the  federal  response 
to  floods  has  two  distinct  historical  roots:  structural 
f]Qr:.d  loss  reduction  and  disaster  relief.  Following  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  federal  programs  stressing  struc¬ 
tural  flood  loss  reduction  have  been  subject  to  benefit  and 
crust  evaluations  under  the  explicit  objectives  of  the  cmer- 
:in  :  national  water  resources  policy.  Disaster  relief, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  provided  with  the  more  flexible 
intent  of  supplementing  the  efforts  and  available  resources 
r)f  states,  local  governments  and  private  disaster  relief 
or  mnizations.  The  need  for  merging  these  two  aspects  of 
nat  ional  policy  in  a  unified  national  program  for  flood- 
[)lain  management  has  been  recognized  since  the  mid  1960's. 
The'  lo<uiing  objectives  of  this  reform  have  been  proper  co- 
ot'linatirjn  between  flood  loss  reduction  and  disaster  relief 
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activities  and  a  balanced  approach  to  flood  loss  reduction, 
including  consideration  of  nonstructural  techniques  as  well 
as  traditional  structural  flood  control  works.  Section 
1362  is  one  tool  for  merging  these  two  objectives. 

The  chief  contribution  of  Section  1362  to  the  objectives 
of  the  national  disaster  relief  policy  is  in  strengthening 
local  efforts  to  mitigate  future  flood  losses.  As  noted, 
after  decades  of  rising  federal  expenditures  for  flood  dis¬ 
aster  relief,  flood  loss  mitigation  is  now  a  leading  theme 
of  the  federal  disaster  relief  program.  The  best  time  to 
introduce  corrective  measures  in  the  floodplain  is  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  a  flood.  A  principal  weakness  of 
most  corrective  techniques,  such  as  the  NFIP's  requirement 
that  substantially  flood  damaged  structures  be  restored  in 
compliance  with  certain  minimum  standards,  is  their  reliance 
on  regulation.  In  the  aftermath  of  floods  communities  are 
often  unlikely  to  enforce  strict  standards  unless  they  can 
offer  an  equitable  alternative.  Section  1362  represents 
such  an  alternative  and,  therefore,  strengthens  the  enforce¬ 
ability  of  corrective  floodplain  management  regulations 
while  eliminating  future  flood  losses.  Thus,  in  many 
cases.  Section  1362  can  help  translate  flood  loss  mitigation 
from  an  abstract  federal  requirement  to  a  practical  reality. 
The  value  of  this  effect  may  even  exceed  its  water  policy 
benefits. 

National  Housing  Policy 

About  95%  of  all  critical  properties  are  residential.  Data 
is  not  available  on  how  many  of  these  dwellings  are  used 
as  permanent  housing.  However,  case  study  research  revealed 
seasonal  occupancy  of  critical  dwellings  only  in  a  coastal 
resort  community.  As  noted,  four-fifths  of  all  critical 
properties  were  located  in  riverine  floodplains.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  most  residential  critical  properties  are 
used  as  primary  residences. 

In  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949  Congress  affirmed  the 
right  of  every  American  family  to  a  "decent  home  and  suit¬ 
able  living  environment".  Despite  efforts  to  achieve  this 
goal,  a  substantial  share  of  the  nation's  housing  does  not 
meet  these  standards.  Some  of  the  inventory  needs  to  be 
replaced  and  some  lends  itself  to  upgrading.  Properties 
vulnerable  to  critical  damaqe  generally  form  part  of  the 
latter  group.  By  offering  the  occupants  of  such  housing 
a  chance  to  relocate  to  decent  homes  outside  of  the  flood- 
plain  Section  1362  will  contribute  toward  the  national 
housing  goal. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OTHER  FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  PROGRAMS 


A  rationally  planned  reuse  project  will,  in  most  cases, 
require  the  inclusion  of  scattered  additional  properties 
ineligible  for  Section  1362  acquisition  as  well  as  funds 
for  reuse  improvements  iind  maintenance.  If  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Section  1362,  other  federal,  state  or  local 
programs  can  help  to  enhance  the  benefits  of  the  1362 
program.  Simultaneously  1362  can  contribute  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  these  other  programs. 

To  ascertain  which  other  federal  programs  would  be  r'.ost 
compatible  with  1362,  this  research  project  reviewed  the 
existing  federal  property  acquisition  programs  and  their 
accompanying  acquisition  processes.  The  follov.oinci  four 
groups  of  programs  were  found  to  be  particularly  \'a.luable 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  Section  1362. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (IIUD) 

Regular  Community  Development  Grants 

(Entitlement  and  Discretionary) 

Emergency  Community  Development  Grants 

Interior;  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Sor\’ice 

(HCRS) 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LAWCON) 

Ifiterior;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Fish  Restoration 

Wildlife  Restoration 

Agriculture;  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS); 

Farmers  Hom.e  Administration  (FmHA) 

Acquisition  authority  under  Section  73  of  the  Water 

Resources  Development  Act  of  1974  (PL  93-2511) 

Watershed  Protection 

Small  Flood  Control 

Civil  Works  -  Flood  Control 

Army,  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE) 

Same  as  Agriculture 


The  followinq  discussion  shows  how  these  nrotjrams  comple- 
nent  acquisition  under  Section  1  362  an^l,  reciprocally,  how 
Section  1362  contributes  to  their  objectives. 

Reqular  and  Emcraency  Coinnunity  Development  Flock  Grants 


Block  Grants  could  serve  the  two  main  needs  of  complemen¬ 
tary  funds:  acquisition  of  additional  properties  and  open 
space  improvements.  They  could  also  pro\’ide  local  matchinq 
funds  if  localities  are  required  to  share  the  cost  of  Sec¬ 
tion  1362. 

Since  the  Community  Development  Pro(-ira:r  is  uenorally  ori¬ 
ented  toward,  larger  communities  (entitlement  trrants  are 
limited  to  communities  with  a  population  of  at  least  50,000) 
and  by  virtue  of  the  broad  range  of  eligible  activities 
there  is  strong  competition  for  such  funds  within  communi¬ 
ties,  Block  Grants  may  not  be  available  in  many  communities 
with  critical  properties.  Whenever  local  conditions  permit 
combining  Section  1362  with  Block  Grant  funds  the  effect 
will  be  mutually  beneficial:  Section  1362  will  contribute 
to  the  primary  objective  of  the  Community  Development  Pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  "viable  urban  communities,  by  providina 
decent  housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment  and  ex¬ 
panding  economic  opportunities,  principally  for  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income",*  while  the  Block  Grant  program, 
will  help  achieve  the  purposes  of  Section  1362. 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service.  Land  and 
W a  ter  Conservation  Fund  (LAWCON) 

This  program  provides  a  fixed  amount  of  matching  funds  to 
each  state  for  up  to  one-half  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
developing  land  for  recreation  projects.  States  can  direct¬ 
ly  develop  projects  or  make  subgrants  to  communities.  In 
communities  where  the  need  for  floodplain  acquisition  coin¬ 
cides  with  recreation  needs  recognized  under  the  state's 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan,  LAWCON  grants  - 
combined  with  the  necessary  matching  funds  -  could  comple¬ 
ment  1362  acquisition  by  funding  the  purchase  of  additional 
properties  as  well  as  open  space  improvements.  Properties 
acquired  under  Section  1362  can  count  as  part  of  the  local 
m.atchinq  fund  for  LAWCON  acquisition. 
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t'/henever  Section  1362  acquisition  is  "packaqcd"  with  the 
LAWCON  program  it  will  help  to  achieve  the  LAKCOM  proaram's 
objective  of  providing  financial  assistance  for  acquiring 
and  developing  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities  for 
the  general  public.  Likewise,  the  LAWCOK  program  v/i  1 1  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  objectives  of  Section  1362. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Fish  Restoration  and  Wildlife  Restoration 


In  some  instances  these  tw'o  closely  related  programs,  also 
known  as  the  Dinge 1 1- Johnson  and  Pittman-Robinson  bills, 
may  be  used  in  concert  with  Section  1362.  Their  principal 
purpose  is  to  support  the  restoration  or  management  of 
fish  and  wildlife  populations;  the  preservation  and  imorove- 
ment  of  sport  fishing  and  hunting  and  related  uses  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources;  and  the  provision  of  facilities 
and  services  for  conducting  hunter  safety  programs.  A 
primary  method  of  achievina  these  purposes  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  fish  and  wildlife  areas  or  access  to  such  areas. 

Federal  aid  normally  accounts  for  75%  of  project  costs, 
although  it  may  go  as  low  as  10%.  Each  state  is  given  an 
annual  allotment  that  remains  available  for  two  years.  The 
Service  cooperates  with  state  fish  and  game  departments  in 
administering  the  programs.  State  agencies  are  responsible 
for  preparing  detailed  plans  for  each  project  to  be  funded; 
local  communities  do  not  directly  participate  in  the  oro- 
gram.  The  state  agency  is  responsible  for  managing  and 
maintaining  acquired  property  as  well  as  any  development 
of  lands  or  waters.  Project  funds  may  be  used  for  manage¬ 
ment  and  maintenance.  If  funds  are  used  for  improvements 
to  lands  or  waters,  the  state  must  control  the  lands  or 
waters  by  fee  title,  lease,  easement,  or  agreement. 

Where  applicable.  Fish  and  Wildlife  funds  could  complement 
1362  acquisition  by  acquiring  property  inelioible  for  Sec¬ 
tion  1362  (e.g.  undeveloped  property)  and  by  providina  funds 
for  management  and  restoration.  In  turn,  1362  acquisition 
could  complement  a  Fish  and  V\'ildlife  project  by  providina 
access  to  streams,  rivers,  and  even  shores.  Aqain,  Section 
1362  would  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  these  pronrams 
as  well  as  benefit  from  their  contributions. 
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Nonstructural  Floodplain  Management  Programs  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  (COE)  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  s7?i  1  s 
Conservation  Service  (SCS)  and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
TFmHA) ■  Authority  under  Section  73  of  the  Water  Resources 
Act  of  1974 

Of  all  the  complementary  programs,  only  the  COE  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  non-structural  floodplain  acqui¬ 
sition  programs  have  the  reduction  of  flood  losses  as  their 
main  objective.  There  are  three  such  programs:  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service /Farmers  Home  Administration;  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Protection;  and  Nonstructural  Acqui¬ 
sition  (areawide  and  local  protection).  Their  purposes 
and  techniques  are  similar;  the  major  differences  are  that 
the  program  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  restric¬ 
ted  to  rural  areas  and  upstream  watersheds,  while  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  additional  jurisdiction  over  large 
projects,  urban  areas  and  downstream  flood  protection. 

Non-structural  floodplain  acquisition  under  these  programs 
has  been  extremely  slow.  Only  one  project  (Charles  Riv'er 
Basin)  has  been  completed.  However,  given  the  emphasis  on 
nonstructural  floodplain  management  measures  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  recent  water  policy  initiatives,  they  may  be  applied 
more  extensively  in  the  future.  Indeed,  communities  re¬ 
quiring  larger-scale  floodplain  acquisition  and  unable  to 
obtain  other  grants-in-aid  will  have  to  depend  upon  Section 
73  of  the  Water  Resources  act  of  1974. 

A  combination  of  1362  acquisition  with  Section  73  could 
occur  in  two  ways.  One  possibility  is  that  a  community 
suffering  serious  flood  damage  would  accept  an  FIA  offer 
to  purchase  critical  properties  with  the  intent  of  land¬ 
banking  them  for  a  rouse  project  entailing  Section  73. 
Because  of  the  long  planning  time  required  for  water  re¬ 
sources  projects,  the  properties  acquired  under  Section 
1362  would  have  to  bo  managed  by  the  community  until  all 
approvals  for  the  larger  project  were  obtained.  In  the 
other  possibility,  a  community  suffering  serious  flood 
damage  after  the  planning  for  a  floodplain  acquisition  pro¬ 
ject  has  begun,  could  use  Section  1362  to  strenathen  the 
floodplain  acquisiton  authority  under  Section  73  by  initi- 
atinu  the  acquisition  process  and  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
larger  project. 
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Despite  the  growing  emphasis  upon  non-structural  alterna¬ 
tives,  the  traditional  bias  of  the  principal  federal  water 
resources  programs  in  favor  of  structural  flood  protection 
persists.  Section  1362  will  serve  as  an  incentive  for  en¬ 
hancing  the  advantages  of  floodplain  acquisition  under  Sec¬ 
tion  73  as  an  alternative  to  structural  projects. 


V.  THE  NATIONAL  COSTS  OF  THE  1352  PROGP#^ 


This  chapter  presents  the  national  costs  of  the  Section  1362 
procjram  on  two  key  levels:  the  federal  budget  and  the  national 
economic  development  costs.  The  main  source  for  estimatina 
these  costs  was  the  historical  data  on  critical  policies  re¬ 
viewed  in  Chapter  II.  As  a  first  step,  the  program,  consider¬ 
ations  with  major  effects  on  the  cost  of  acquirincj  critical 
properties  were  identified.  Then,  the  budaet  and  the  national 
economic  development  costs  were  estimated  for  different  combi¬ 
nations  of  options  -  termed  scenarios  -  for  resolvina  these 
considerations. 

A.  CONSIDERATIONS  AFFECTING  THE  COST  OF  ACQUIRING  CRITICAL 
PROPERTIES 

The  study  identified  three  considerations  with  major  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  average  cost  of  acquiring  critical  properties 
and  evaluated  two  options  for  resolvina  each  of  them.  The 
o ve rail  standard  for  evaluating  the  options  was  acceptabi- 
Three  criteria  were  used  for  judging  acceptability. 

ACCEPTABILITY  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

This  criterion  helped  to  evaluate  what  may  conventional 
ly  be  termed  the  "social"  aspect  of  the  program.  Since 
acquisition  must  bo  voluntary,  the  program  will  be  high 
ly  dependent  on  the  response  of  owners.  Section  1362 
offers  owners  an  opportunity  to  sell  critically  damaged 
properties,  thereby  lessening  future  trauma  and  the 
cost  and  disruption  of  flooding.  Owners  will  judge 
this  opportunity  by  weighing  the  perceived  benefits 
and  net  costs  of  relocation.  Depending  on  the  outcome, 
owners  will  accept  or  reject  the  program. 

ACCEPTABILITY  TO  COMMUNITIES 

The  Section  1362  program  will  similarly  depend  on  how 
communities  compare  potential  benefits  with  the  costs 
and  responsibilities  which  they  must  :cept. 

ACCEPTABILITY  ACCORDING  TO  NATIO"'  ^  '.^ICIES 

This  criterion  has  two  facets: 


CONSISTENCY  AND  COMPATIBILITY  WITH  NATIONAL  POLICIES 


This  criterion  was  used  to  evaluate  options  in 
relation  to  the  Unified  National  Program  for 
Floodplain  Management,  the  National  Flood  In¬ 
surance  Program  as  well  as  the  Uniform  Reloca¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  National  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  and  other  relevant  national  policies. 

—  FEDERAL  COST-EFFECTIVENESS 

This  criterion  was  used  to  evaluate  hov;  individual 
options  satisfy  the  important  federal  concerns 
of  limiting  outlays  and  lessening  inflation. 

Using  these  criteria  the  most  advisable  option (s)  for  re¬ 
solving  each  consideration  were  identified.  In  combination, 
these  options  define  the  budget  and  the  national  economic 
development  costs  of  the  Section  1362  program  that  were 
found  most  promising  by  this  study. 


Relocation  Benefits  Under  the  Uniform  Relocation  and 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  ("Uniform  Act") 

Whether  or  not  relocation  benefits  under  this  Act  must  be 
paid  in  connection  with  Section  1362  will  ultimately  de¬ 
pend  on  a  legal  determination.  If  benefits  must  be  paid 
they  would  consist  of  the  following  standard  elements: 


RELOCATION  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  UNIFORiM  ACT 


TYPE  OF  RELOCATEE 
TYPE  OF  RESIDENTIAL 

EXPENSE  OWNER  RENTER  BUSINESS 


MOVING 

EXPENSES 

REPLACEMENT 
HOUSING  FOR 
HOME  OWNERS 

PAYMENTS  FOR 
RENTERS 


XX  X 

X 
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Based  on  detailed  data  on  the  relocation  expenses  of  the; 
Department  of  housing  and  Urban  Development  in  1976,  re¬ 
location  benefits  for  an  average  critical  property  in  ac'- 
cordance  with  the  Uniform  Act  were  estimated.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  regional  distribution  of  residential  prop¬ 
erties  by  owner  and  renter  occupancy  reflects  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  entire  housing  inventory  and  that  moving 
expenses  would  be  lower  because  of  substantial  flood  damaoe 
to  the  contents  of  critical  structures.*  Given  these  as¬ 
sumptions,  the  weighted  average  moving  cost  for  critical 
properties  to  be  acquired  under  Section  1362  is  $950,  in 
1979  dollars,  and  the  vjeighted  average  replacement  housing 
and  renter  assistance  cost  is  $12,000  per  propertv. ** 

The  two  alternative  options  considered  were  that  the  Uni¬ 
form,  Act  applies  to  a  1362  program  and  that  it  does  not 
apply.  The  first  alternative  would  make  the  program 
highly  acceptable  to  inaividuals  and  communities  by  con¬ 
ferring  significant  benefits.  These  benefits  could  more 
than  double  the  federal  budget  for  Section  1362  as  well 
as  increase  the  administrative  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  alternative  could  weaken  the  incentive  for 
owners  to  obtain  maximum  insurance  protection  against 
the  risk  of  critical  damage  and  relocation.  The  second 
alternative  might  be  less  favored  by  home  owners  v;ith 
insufficient  flood  insurance  coverage  since  their  in¬ 
surance  payment  might  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  comparable  new  home  and  since  there  would  be  no  re¬ 
placement  housing  payment  to  bridge  the  difference.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  home  owners  with  full  insurance  cover¬ 
age  would  receive  a  payment  equal  to  the  full  replacement 
cost  of  the  damaged  structure  and,  therefore,  would  barely 
feel  the  difference  between  implementation  of  Section  1362 
with  or  without  relocation  payments.*** 


*  As  reported  in  Chapter  ri,  contents  damage  amounted  on  the 
average  to  60?  of  contents  value. 

**  Average  relocation  costs  vary  by  agency.  The  Federal  High¬ 
way  Administration's  average  housing  payment  in  FY  1975, was 
$8,871.  Limited  experience  of  a  local  effort  at  Kingery 
West,  Illinois  was  $10,000.  Recent  experience  of  TVA  in 
Southwest  Virginia  ranged  from  $7,000  to  $12,000  per  household. 

***  In  most  cases,  the  only  additional  benefit  they  would  receive 
under  the  Uniform  Act  is  moving  expenses.  If  the  market  value 
of  the  land  sold  under  Section  1362  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  market  value  of  comparable  land  outside  of  the  floodplain, 
replacement  housint?  evoenses  under  the  Uniform  Act  would  cover 
the  difference.  However,  regardless  of  whether  the  Uniform  Act 
applies,  site  payments  under  Section  1362  may  more  appropriately 
be  based  on  the  cost  of  flood-free  land  (see  next  consideration). 
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Basis  fv'M  Site  Paynient 

Si'i'tis'P.  J  5b2  servos  the  public  interest  by  enablinc]  com- 
n’unitios  tc  acqui  re  insuroc,  ..iaaiaqed ,  severely  flood  prone 
properties  for  uses  compatible  with  sound  floodplain  man- 
aqcir.ent  and,  ir;plicitly,  enablincj  owners  of  those  prop¬ 
erties  t(')  relocate  to  areas  outside  of  the  floodplain. 

As  noted,  most  owa'iers  of  single-family  homes  subject  to 
criti.cal  ilamacje  can  insure  themselves  against  flood  damage 
up  to  the  full  replacement  value  of  the  structure.*  Most 
owners  of  all  other  properties  subject  to  critical  damage- 
can  insure  themselves  against  flood  damage  up  to  cash 
value,  which  is  e:-:pected  to  be  ctenerally  equal  to  or  higher 
than  market  value.  Thus,  the  NFIP  already  enables  owners 
of  one-family  homes  to  protect  themselves  against  flood 
loss  up  to  the  cost  of  a  comparable  new  structure  and 
other  owners  up  to  the  cost  of  a  comparable  used  structure 
outside  of  the  floodplain. 

Since  land  is  not  insured  under  the  NFIP,  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  .Section  1362  is  to  enable  public  purchase  of  the 
sites  on  which  critically  damaged,  insured  structures  are 
situated  so  that  ov/ners  can  use  their  insurance  payments 
to  move  out  of  flood  prone  areas.  Since  the  public  inte¬ 
rest  will  only  be  served  if  owners  relocate  to  areas  out¬ 
side  of  the  floodplain,  one  factor  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  land  payment  under  Section  1362  should  cover 
the  value  of  a  comparable**  site  outside  of  the  special 
flood  hazard  area  or  whether  it  is  to  be  strictly  based 
on  the  pre- flood  market  value  of  the  site  to  be  acquired. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  no  difference.  In  the  absence 
of  serious  flooding,  values  for  comparable  properties  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  special  flood  hazard  area  tend  to 


After  full  conversion  to  the  Regular  Program  in  1083  all 
sini-j le- fami  1  y  properties  can  be  insured  up  to  $1  83,000. 
In  the  meantime  the  insurance  limit  for  properties  in 
Emergency  Program  communities  is  $35,000.  The  est  i  r.al  c 
average  full  replacement  value  of  critical  structures  is 
(in  1979  dollais)  $26,200. 

Comparable  in  terms  of  size,  land  use  and  in' rust  -  :c*  ,■ 
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be  similar*  However,  in  communities  with  a  recent  history 
of  floodinq,  land  values  in  hazard  areas  may  bo  siftnifi- 
cantly  lower  than  values  in  flood  free  areas.  In  such 
communities  Section  1362  might  only  be  acceptabe  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  workable  if  it  enabled  ov.'ners  to  afford  a 
site  outside  of  the  floodplain.  In  a  third  categ --ry  of 
communities,  notably  ocean  resorts,  the  pre-flood  market 
value  of  severely  damaged  beach  property  may  be  even 
higher  than  the  value  of  land  outside  of  the  hazard  area. 

If  legally  feasible,  it  appears  most  aiivisable  for  Section 
1362  to  offer  owners  a  choice  between  a  land  payment  based 
on  the  pre-flood  market  value  of  the  property  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  and  a  payment  based  on  cost  of  a  comparable 

site  outside  of  the  floodplain. 


Federal  Share  of  Acquisition  Costs 

Determination  of  the  federal  share  of  acquisition  costs 
involves  consistency  with  broader  national  policies.  The 
President's  Water  Policy  Message  of  June  6,  1978  called 
for  an  equalized  20%  local  contribution  to  both  structural 
and  non-structural  federal  flood  damage  reduction  measures 
The  Cost-Sharing  Legislation  submitted  by  the  President  to 
Congress  on  May  16,  1979  confirmed  the  President's  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  policy. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  cost-sharing  initiatives  has  been 
to  reduce  the  traditional  bias  of  the  major  federal  flood 
protection  programs  against  non-structural  measures. 
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The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  proposed  cost-sharing  formula  and  Section  1362 
appears  exempt  from  this  initiative.  Nevertheless,  the 
following  two  options  concerning  cost-sharing  were  analyzed: 
(1)  the  federal  government  bears  the  full  acquisition  costs 
under  Section  1362  or  (2)  it  bears  80%,  with  the  communities 
paying  the  remaining  20%.  The  community  case  studies  found 
that  the  first  option  is  clearly  acceptable  to  communities 
while  the  second  option  would  be  problematic.  In  the  im¬ 
mediate  aftermath  of  a  flood  the  financial  capacity  of 
communities  and  states  is  often  strained  by  emergency  ex¬ 
penses.  Moreover,  business  and  property  tax  revenues  may 
be  reduced  for  some  time  after  a  flood.  For  such  reasons 
at  least  one  of  the  case  study  communities  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  20%  of  the  cost  of  a  1362  project  in  the  after- 
math  of  a  disaster.  Even  if  a  community  was  able  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  20%  of  the  cost  of  1362  acquisition,  state  law 
may  be  an  obstacle.  For  example,  one  case  study  revealed 
a  state  law  limiting  annual  increases  in  municipal  expen¬ 
ditures,  a  provision  that  would  tend  to  restrict  the  ability 
of  communities  to  share  the  costs  of  a  1362  acquisition 
project.  In  most  cases  the  time  required  for  a  community 
to  make  the  funding  available  would  be  too  long.  Based 
on  these  findings  it  appears  most  advisable  that  the 
federal  government  pay  the  full  cost  of  acquisition  under 
Section  1362. 

Basis  for  Insurance  Payments 


The  basis  for  insurance  payments  by  the  NFIP  should  be 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  NFIP. 
Current  practice  provides  for  insurance  payments  only  up 
to  damage  and  makes  it  difficult  for  owners  of  properties 
suffering  critical  damage  from  a  single  event  to  comply 
with  NFIP  regulations  for  substantial  improvements.  If 
flood  damage  to  such  structures  amounts  to  half  the  mar¬ 
ket  value,  the  NFIP  insurance  payment  covers  half  the  re¬ 
placement  value  or  less,  depending  upon  occupancy  type 
and  coverage.  As  a  result,  repairing  substantially  da:,  .^aed 
structures  at  variance  with  NFIP  regulations  is  often  the 
only  acceptable  choice  available  to  owners. 

On  the  other  hand,  claims  payments  to  critical  properties 
based  on  the  assumption  of  total  loss  -  in  the  terminology 
of  the  insurance  industry  "constructive  total  loss"  - 
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would  be  an  important  incentive  for  owners  to  restore  cri¬ 
tical  structures  in  conformance  with  NFIP  regulations  or 
to  sell  critical  properties,  depending  on  local  floodplain 
management  policies.  An  analysis  of  the  effect  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Flood  Insurance  Fund  of  a  policy  that  would  settle 
all  critical  claims  on  the  basis  of  constructive  total 
loss  revealed  that  the  total  amount  of  claimis  payments 
paid  by  the  Fund  would  have  been  only  eight  percent  higher* 
if  all  historical  critical  claims  had  been  settled  on  this 
basis . 

The  two  options  considered  in  this  analysis  are  insurance 
payments  up  to  damage  (current  practice)  and  insurance 
payments  up  to  constructive  total  loss,  i.e.  a  payment 
level  which  would  enable  owners  of  adequately  insured 
structures  to  comply  with  NFIP  regulations  in  the  typical 
case  that  the  regulations  require  reconstruction  at  higher 
elevations.  Both  options  are  only  relevant  to  individuals 
and  communities  if  the  NFIP  changes  its  present  practices 
and,  in  accordance  with  established  criteria,  requires  in¬ 
surance  at  actuarial  rates  after  substantial  damage.  Under 
this  requirement,  repair  in  violation  of  NFIP  regulations 
would  be  strongly  discouraged.  As  a  result,  the  first 
option  (insurance  payments  up  to  damage)  would  be  clearly 
unacceptable  to  both  individuals  and  communities.  More¬ 
over,  this  current  practice  is  inconsistent  with  the  NFIP's 
corrective  requirements  for  the  repair  of  substantially 
damaged  structures.  Conversely,  the  second  option  (insur¬ 
ance  payments  up  to  constructive  total  loss)  would  restore 
such  consistency  by  helping  to  eliminate  a  group  of  prop¬ 
erties  which  receives  about  one-fourth  of  all  claims  pay¬ 
ments.  Finally,  the  current  practice  of  insurance  payments 
up  to  damage  also  fails  the  test  of  environmental  accepta¬ 
bility  as  it  encourages  restoring  the  severely  flood  damaged 
structures  to  their  pre-damage  condition.  Consequently, 
it  appears  most  advisable  that  insurance  payments  to  criti¬ 
cal  properties  be  based  on  constructive  total  loss,  provi¬ 
ded  that  such  properties  cannot  be  properly  restored  at 
their  original  elevation. 

B.  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OF  SECTION  1362 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  ACQUIRING  ELIGIBLE  PROPERTIES 

Figure  5  displays  -  by  type  of  occupancy  -  the  12  alterna- 

*  In  1979  dollars,  the  Fund  would  have  paid  $43  million  in 
addition  to  the  $519  million  it  actually  paid  for  claims. 

A  total  of  $98  million  was  paid  to  critical  properties. 
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FIGURE  5 

COST  OF  ACQUIRING  A  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE 
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tive  combinations  of  options  resulting  from  the  four  con¬ 
siderations  outlined  above.  These  combinations  of  options 
are  referred  to  as  "cost  scenarios".  The  Figure  also 
shows  costs  per  average  critical  property  estimated  at 

1979  levels.  Each  cost  scenario  involves  two  sources  of 
payments:  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund,  for  insurance 
payments,  and  the  1362  acquisition  fund.  Each  scenario 
further  provides  for  two  sub-totals:  the  total  payment  to 
the  property  owner  and  the  total  acquisition  budget. 

The  federal  share  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  an  average 
critical  property  under  1362  ranges  from  $30,000  in  the 
most  expensive  scenario  to  $8,000  in  the  least  costly  one. 
Table  3  summarizes  the  range  by  major  type  of  occupancy 
and  cost  scenario.  An  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  four 
major  considerations  on  the  average  federal  acquisition  cost 
revealed  that  relocation  expenses  under  the  Uniform.  Act 
would  range  from  44%  to  57%  of  total  costs.  The  level  of 
insurance  payments  is  the  second  most  significant  factor, 
capable  of  reducing  the  average  Section  1362  budget  by 
23%  to  40%.  A  pa;^nnent  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
pre-flood  market  value  of  the  damaged  site  and  a  comparable 
site  outside  of  the  floodplain  would  amount  to  up  to  26% 
of  the  average  budget,  and  cost-sharing  would  reduce  the 
federal  share  of  the  acquisition  budget  by  20%,  regardless 
of  scenario. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

The  federal  budget  for  the  1362  program  was  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  projected  average  annual  incidence  of 
critical  properties  which  may  be  eligible  and  available 
for  1362  acquisition  (Chapter  II)  by  the  average  federal 
cost  of  acquiring  critical  properties,  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 
Figure  6  summarizes  the  budget  estimates  for  Fiscal  Year 

1980  to  1985,  1990  and  2,000  for  the  12  cost  scenarios. 
Again,  these  projections  reflect  the  assumption  that  all 
new  construction  in  flood  hazard  areas  will  comply  with 
NFIP  regulations  by  1984  and,  consequently,  a  growino 
share  of  properties  in  the  NFIP  will  not  be  subject  to 
critical  damage.  The  range  of  budget  estimates,  S12  to 
$43  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1980,  directly  corresponds 

to  the  range  of  average  acquisition  costs  by  cost  scenario. 
For  the  cost  scenario  found  most  promising  by  this  study 
(no  relocation  payment,  land  payment  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  a  suitable  site  outside  of  the  floodplain,  no 
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local  cost-sharing  requirement  and  constructive  total 
loss  insurance  payments)  the  average  annual  budget  for 
acquiring  all  critical  properties  which  may  be  eligible 
and  available  for  acquisition  is  estimated  to  rise  -  in 
1979  dollars  -  from  $21  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  to 
$27  million  in  the  year  2000. 

Because  the  actual  annual  incidence  of  critical  damage  will 
fluctuate  around  the  projected  average  annual  incidence, 
the  actual  budget  requirements  for  the  program  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  projections  in  "wet"  years  and  be  lower  in  "dryer" 
years.  In  accordance  with  national  data  on  years  with 
catastrophic  flood  damage,  actual  budget  requirements  for 
Section  1362  acquisition  may  be  five  times  higher  than 
the  projected  averages  in  years  of  major  flood  catastrophies . 

If  acquisition  authority  under  Section  1362  (b)  is  used 
only  to  supplement  the  acquisition  of  flooded  property 
under  Section  1362  (a),  as  envisioned  by  this  study,  the 
scope  of  1362  (b)  purchase  may  be  relatively  small  and 
could  be  accommodated  within  the  projected  average  annual 
budget, 

C.  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

Although  Section  1362  is  a  separate,  special  program,  its 
principa]  national  economic  development  costs  were  also 
analyzeci.  Analogous  to  the  concept  of  national  economic 
development  benefits,  these  costs  are  calculated  regardless 
of  t(..  v.'hom  they  accrue  and,  consequently,  are  not  affected 
by  the  consideration  of  cost-sharing  or  of  the  level  of 
insurance  payments.  Again,  the  recently  published  manual 
of  procedures  for  national  economic  development  benefit 
anti  cost  evaluation  served  as  a  guide.* 

The  three  main  national  economic  development  cost  cate- 
ejories  applicable  to  the  1362  program  are  relocation,  land 
and  administrative  services.  Since  insurance  payments  and 
payments  for  the  residual  structure  value  cover  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  critically  damaged  structures  "in  kind",  relocation 
benefits  for  replacement  housing  and  payments  covering  the 
difference  between  the  pre-flood  market  value  of  the  damaged 
site  and  the  cost  of  a  site  outside  of  the  floodplain  are 
considered  as  improving  the  housing  condition  of  occupants 


U.S.  V.'ater  Resources  Council.  "Procedures..,",  op.  cit. 
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of  critical  properties.  According  to  the  manual  of 
procedures,  such  costs  count  as  financial  costs  for  broader 
purposes  rather  than  national  economic  development  costs 
strictly  related  to  water  resources  projects. 

Figure  7  shows  these  national  economic  development  costs 
by  cost  scenario  as  they  pertain  to  the  purchase  of  an 
average  critical  single-family  home.  It  illustrates  that 
the  only  consideration  affecting  national  economic  develop¬ 
ment  costs  is  whether  moving  expenses  are  paid.  The  average 
cost  in  scenarios  with  moving  expenses  is  $18,000  and  in 
all  other  scenarios  $17,500.  Either  cost  is  lower  than  the 
quantified  national  economic  development  benefits  discussed 
in  Chapter  IV. 

Section  1362  is  a  very  cost-effective  floodplain  acquisition 
program.  A  major  factor  is  the  substantial  portion  of  the 
critical  damage  already  paid  for  by  flood  insurance. 


FIGURE  7 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  ACQUIRING  AN  AVERAGE 


D»FFERCNTlAL  B€TV/EEN  CONSrinxiriVE  TOfAt  LOSS  (197001  AND  PAYMENT  SASfDON  DAMAGE  n3  7fX)| 

•THIS  COST  IS  OVER  AND  ABOVF  REPLACEMENT  IN  KIND  AND  THEREFORE  NOT  TO  RE  COUNTED  AS  N  E  D  COST 


VI.  EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUALS  AND  COmUNITIES 


A .  INDIVIDUALS 
BENEFITS 

The  main  individual  beneficiaries  of  the  Section  1362  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  the  owners  of  acquired  properties.  As  noted, 
if  Section  1362  had  been  in  effect  since  1970,  6,146  prop¬ 
erties  would  have  met  the  insurance  and  damage  requirements 
for  eligibility.  In  practice,  fewer  properties  would  have 
been  acquired  since  some  owners  would  have  declined  to 
sell  and  some  communities  would  have  declined  to  accept 
the  acquired  properties.  From  1981  to  2000  the  number  of 
properties  owned  by  willing  sellers  is  estimated  to  rise 
from  an  average  of  about  1,600  to  2,000  a  year. 

The  principal  benefit  of  the  1362  program  to  individual 
property  owners  would  be  a  payment  package  enabling  them 
to  acquire  comparable  property  outside  of  the  floodplain, 
thereby  ending  the  cycle  of  flood  damage  and  disruption. 

The  coinposition  and  size  of  this  payment  package  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  cost  scenario  chosen  for  Section  1362  (see 
Chapter  IV)  as  well  as  the  availability  of  complementary 
programs,  chiefly  concessional  SBA  loans. 

Figure  8  illustrates  the  benefits  to  the  owner  of  an 
average  single-family  home,  assuming  no  relocation  bene¬ 
fits,  a  land  payment  covering  the  value  of  a  fully  ser\'iced 
site  outside  of  the  floodplain  and  an  insurance  payment 
based  on  constructive  total  loss.  The  amounts  shown  for 
property  value,  insurance  and  1362  settlement  closely  re¬ 
flect  the  national  averages  for  critical  single- family 
homes.*  In  addition,  the  presentation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  average 
critical  single-family  property  does  not  exceed  its  market 
value.  The  following  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

Even  without  receiving  relocation  payments,  the  owner 
of  an  average  critical  single-family  home  would  be 
compensated  at  110%  to  120%  of  the  damaged  property's 
market  value  before  the  flood  if  the  land  payment  is 


See  Figure  9-b 
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FIGURE  8 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  SECTION  1362  TO  THE  OWNER 
OF  AN  average  SlNGEE-FANllEY  HO^IE 


BEFORE  I  HE  FEOOD 


In  the  Fall  of  1973,  Family  A  Original  value  of  the 

bought  a  $7,000  lot  with  a  new  structure  (1973)  $20^000 

$20,000  ranch  house. 


In  the  spring  of  1979  it  would  Full  replacement  val- 

have  cost  $29,200  to  build  the  ue  of  the  structure 

same  house  in  the  same  area.  (spring,  1979)  $29^200 


Hov/ever,  the  house  had  been  built  Depreciated  replace- 
in  a  floodplain  and  Family  A's  ment  value,  or  "cash 

resources  had  been  used  to  repair  value,"  spring,  1979  $21^600 

damages  from  a  flood  in  1977, 
rather  than  for  maintenance  and 
improvements.  The  value  of  exter¬ 
ior  siding,  windows,  carpeting, 
mechanical  systems  and  other  com¬ 
ponents  had  depreciated. 


In  the  spring  of  1979  ,  Family  A  Marltet  value  (1979) 
tried  to  sell  the  property  so  that 
they  could  move  to  a  safer  loca¬ 
tion.  Because  the  area  was  known  Structure 
for  its  flood  hazard,  it  was  hard 
to  find  a  buyer.  The  highest  of¬ 
fer  was  $28,000  ($7,000  for  the 
site  and  $21,000  for  the  home) , 
about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
similar  properties  outside  of  the 
f loodplain . 


$28,000 

7,000 

21.000 


Family  A  did  not  accept  this  offer  Total  debt  (1979)  $25,000 

because  it  would  not  have  yielded 
enough  equity  for  a  downpayment 
on  another  home.  About  90%  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  would  have 
been  needed  to  retire  the  two 
mortgages  on  the  flood-prone  prop¬ 
erty.  The  first  was  a  1973  $21,600 
mortgage  at  7^5%  for  30  years  with 
an  outstanding  principal  of  $20,400. 
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The  second  was  a  1976  $5,000  SBA 
loan  repayable  at  1%  over  20  years 
with  an  outstanding  balance  of 
$4,600.  The  combined  debt  in  the 
spring  of  1979  was  $25,000. 

As  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  Face  amount  of  insur- 

SBA  loan  in  1976,  Family  A  had  pur-  ance  for  the  home  $20^000 

chased  flood  insurance.  The  face 

amount  of  its  policy  for  the  home 

was  $20,000. 


FOLLOWING  THE  1979  FLOOD 


Damage  to  the  home  from  a  severe  Flood  damage  to  home 

flood  in  1979  would  cost  $15,300  to  (1979)  $15,300 

repair.  Because  this  amount  was 

larger  than  half  the  cash  value  of 

the  structure  the  property  was 

damaged  "substantially  beyond 

repair . " 


Since  the  face  amount  of  Family  Insurance  payment  for 

A's  flood  insurance  policy  was  less  damage  to  the  home  $12,700 

than  80%  of  full  replacement  value 

of  the  home,  the  insurance  payment 

covered  only  the  depreciated  value 

of  the  repairs. 


IF  FAMILY  A's  PROPERIY  HAD  BEEN  ACQUIRED  UNDER  SECTION  1362  IT 
WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVcD 

(Assumptions  based  on  Figure  5,  cost  scenario  6) 


The  insurance  payment  would  have 
been  based  on  the  assumption  of 
a  total  loss. 


Purchase  price  of  the  structure 


Purchase  price  of  the  land 


Total 


Insurance  face  amount  or 
structure  cash  value, 
whichever  is  less, 
minus  $200  $19, BOO 

Any  excess  of  cash 
value  over  insurance 
payment  $1,900 

Value  of  a  suitable, 
fully  serviced  re¬ 
placement  site  $10,500 

$32,200 
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Equity 


$7,200 


Deducting  the  outstanding  prin¬ 
cipal  of  $25,000  for  the  two  mort¬ 
gages  from  this  payment  Family  A 
would  have  an  equity  of  $7,200 
for  a  downpayment  on  a  new  home. 

If  Family  A  had  been  insured  at 
the  recommended  level  of  at 
least  80%  of  full  replacement 
value  its  equity  might  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  larger.  For  example, 
if  the  face  amount  cf  its  in¬ 
surance  policy  had  been  $29,000 
the  total  payment  for  the  dam¬ 
aged  structure  would  have  been 
$28,800  and  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  a  new  home  would  have 
almost  doubled. 

If  relocation  benefits  under  the 
Uniform  Act  are  paid  in  connection 
with  Section  1362,  Family  A  would 
have  received  an  additional 
$12,800  for  moving  expenses  and 
for  the  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  a  comparable  home  outside 
the  floodplain  and  the  purchase 
price  of  their  property,  plus 
insurance  payment  for  the 
flooded  property.  In  turn,  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land  would 
have  been  reduced  to  its  r.arket 
value  of  $7,000,  rather  than  the 
value  of  a  new  flood-free  site 
($10,500).  In  sum.  Family  A's 
equity  would  have  increased  by 
$9,300  to  $16,500.  At  the  same 
time.  Family  A  would  have  had  less 
incentive  to  seek  higher  insurance 
coverage  since  the  total  amount 
received  would  be  independent  of 
the  insurance  policy's  face  value 
as  long  as  the  relocation  payment 
for  replacement  housing  did  not 
exceed  $15,000. 


Equity  if  face  $14,300 

value  of  policy 
was  $29,000 


Equity  if  relo-  $16,500 

cation  benefits 
under  Uniform 
Act  are  paid 


Given  current  interest  rates, 
if  Family  A  were  to  relocate 
from  the  floodplain  it  would 
require,  in  addition  to  a  prop¬ 
erty  settlement  under  Section 
1362,  concessional  SBA  mort¬ 
gage  financing.  Such  financing 
is  presently  available  for  a 
primary  residence  at  5''  inter¬ 
est,  repayable  over  up  to  30 
years,  with  no  downt.a-.m.ent  . 
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based  on  the  cost  of  a  comparable  site  outside  of  the 
floodplain.  Assuming  that  the  outstanding  principal 
on  any  mortgages  does  not  exceed  the  market  value  of 
the  damaged  property  before  the  flood  owners  will  re¬ 
tain  sufficient  equity  to  purchase  a  new  home  after 
retiring  prior  mortgage  loans. 

Most  importantly,  the  owner  of  an  average  single¬ 
family  home  could  double  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  if  the  flooded  property  was  insured  up  to  full 
replacement  value.  In  this  case,  total  benefits 
without  reiocation  payments  v/ould  almost  equal  total 
benefits  wi th  relocation  payments  under  the  Uniform 
Act.  In  other  words,  under  Section  1362  owners  of  single¬ 
family  homes  have  the  option  of  insuring  themselves  - 
within  maximum  coverage  limits  -  against  the  cost  of 
relocating  from  the  floodplain  after  critical  damage. 

If  Section  1362  is  implemented  without  relocation  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Uniform  Act  is  could  become  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  owners  to  seek  maximum  effective  coverage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  relocation  benefits  under  the 
Uniform  Act  are  paid  most  owners  of  critical  properties 
could  expect  equivalent  benefits  as  a  result  of  public 
purchase,  regardless  of  insurance  coverage.  Thus, 
relocation  payments  could  have  the  adverse  effect  of 
discouraging  owners  from  seeking  the  highest  effective 
insurance  coverage. 

Regardless  of  whether  relocation  benefits  are  paid,  most 
owners  of  critical  properties  will  only  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  Section  1362  and  obtain  a  replacement  site 
if  they  can  obtain  a  long-term  loan.  Given  current  inte¬ 
rest  rates  and  the  scarcity  of  mortgage  money,  the  SRA  dis¬ 
aster  loan  program  appears  to  be  an  almost  indispensable 
complementary  ingredient  of  a  successful  1362  program. 

Owners  of  flood  damaged  property  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  permit  for  repair  or  reconstruction  may  qualify  for 
SBA  disaster  loans  up  to  the  full  cost  of  a  comparable 
replacement  property  outside  of  the  floodplain  for  a  term 
up  to  30  years  at  a  current  interest  rate  of  5?  for  primary 
residences  and  8^1  for  second  homes. 

Use  of  SDA  loans  together  with  Section  1362  could  have 
several  important  advantages.  To  date,  the  SBA  has  not 
issued  regulations  under  Executive  Order  11988,  Floodplain 
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Management,  because  it  has  been  unable  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  technical  floodplain  management  requirements  such 
as  base  flood  elevations.  The  FIA,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  principal  federal  agency  responsible  for  defining  and 
enforcing  these  requirements.  In  a  joint  hazard  mitigation 
effort  FIA  could  identify  properties  eligible  under  Section 
1362  and  provide  funds  for  acquisition,  as  well  as  deline¬ 
ate  areas  outside  of  the  floodplain  suitable  for  replace¬ 
ment  properties.  SBA,  on  the  other  hand,  could  provide  wil¬ 
ling  sellers  with  low-interest  loans  to  buy  replacement 
properties  in  areas  acceptable  to  FIA.  Recent  hazard  miti¬ 
gation  efforts  in  Mississippi  and  Texas  have  emphasized 
that  floodplain  relocation  projects  in  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  floods  depend  on  very  close  coordination  between 
FIA,  SBA  and  other  federal  and  state  agencies.  Renters  of 
critical  properties  would  benefit  from  Section  1362  by  being 
compelled  to  move  out  of  areas  of  high  flood  risk.  Under 
the  cost  scenario  considered  by  this  study  to  be  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  NFIP,  Section  1362  would  not  provide  re¬ 
location  payments.  If  the  program  is  implemented  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  finding  renters  will  not  receive  rental 
assistance  and  moving  expense  payments  under  the  Uniform 
Act.  However,  other  federal  programs  used  in  tandem  with 
Section  1362  could  help  renters  move  out  of  dangerous 
areas.  In  Presidentially  declared  disasters  renters  needing 
assistance  may  qualify  for  Individual  and  Family  Grant  As¬ 
sistance,  as  well  as  temporary  housing.  Renters  may  also 
be  eligible  for  SBA  disaster  loan  assistance. 

COSTS 

Owners  and  renters  of  acquired  properties  are  likely  to 
incur  some  costs  that  are  not  covered  by  the  net  proceeds 
from  insurance  and  Section  1362.  For  example,  as  noted, 
payment  of  moving  expenses  and  other  relocation  costs  may 
be  inconsistent  with  the  NFIP  and,  therefore,  unavailable 
under  Section  1362.  However,  moving  expenses  are  likely  to 
be  low  because  of  severe  flood  damage  to  personal  property. 
Also,  the  additional  cost  of  a  comparable  home  outside 
of  the  floodplain  may  be  financed  with  a  low  interest  SBA 
loan. 

The  Section  1362  program  could  also  impose  some  indirect 
costs  on  the  owners  of  unacquired  properties  near  sites 
purchased  under  the  program.  For  example,  if  acquisition 
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caused  the  population  of  a  floodprone  neighborhood  to 
decline,  municipal  services  to  the  remaining  residents 
might  be  reduced. 

Also,  acquisition  of  scattered  properties  under  1362 
might  stimulate  states  or  localities  to  acquire  adjoining 
properties.  (As  noted,  some  communities  are  likely  to 
"package"  1362  acquisition  with  other  federal  programs  - 
or  with  their  own  funds  -  in  order  to  attain  manageable 
reuse  sites.)  Although  1362  acquisition  requires  volun¬ 
tary  sale,  other  programs  may  permit  condemnation.  Thus, 
even  though  1362  is  itself  a  voluntary  program,  its  appli¬ 
cation  could  stimulate  involuntary  acquisition  under  other 
programs . 

COMMUNITIES 

BENEFITS 

As  noted,  1,139  communities  had  critical  properties  that 
would  have  qualified  for  Section  1362  acquisition  from 
1970  through  June,  1979.  Only  104  of  these  communities 
had  as  many  as  10  properties  suffering  critical  damage 
from  a  single  flood.  The  number  of  communities  with  10 
or  more  critical  properties  in  one  year  was  even  smaller. 

As  some  communities  with  critical  properties  might  have 
declined  to  participate  in  a  1362  program,  fewer  than 
1,139  communities  would  have  obtained  severely  flood- 
prone  properties  during  the  1970-1979  period.  Assuming 
an  average  of  5.5  critical  properties  per  community,  the 
average  number  of  communities  with  properties  qualifying 
for  1362  acquisition  is  estimated  to  rise  from  about  290 
in  1981  to  360  in  the  year  2000.  These  communities  will 
benefit  directly  from  Section  1362.  However,  the  communal 
benefits  of  Section  1362  will  not  be  limited  to  the  relative 
ly  small  number  of  jurisdictions  qualifying  for  acquisition. 
Certain  benefits  will  accrue  to  all  communities  in  the 
flood  insurance  program. 


Benefits  to  All  Communities  in  the  NFIP 


Communities  participating  in  the  NFIP  must  enact  and  en¬ 
force  floodplain  management  regulations  meeting  minimum 
federal  standards.  The  two  main  purposes  of  these  regu¬ 
lations  are  to  prevent  new,  unwise  development  in  the 
floodplain  and  to  correct  the  rebuilding  of  existing  de- 
v>^2opment  that  is  substantially  damaged  by  flooding. 

As  noted,  communities  have  rarely  enforced  corrective 
regulations  because  the  NFIP,  as  implemented  in  the  past. 
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only  paid  to  repair  damaged,  insured  properties  to  their 
previous  conditions  rather  than  for  reconstruction  out¬ 
side  of  the  floodplain. 

With  implementation  of  Section  1362  (and  the  recently  in¬ 
troduced  policy  of  settling  certain  claims  on  the  basis 
of  constructive  total  loss)  communities  will  be  able  to 
enforce  the  corrective  regulations  without  fear  of  causing 
hardships.  Owners  of  substantially  damaged  structures 
who  choose  not  to  accept  an  offer  to  sell  for  a  fair  price 
under  Section  1362  would  no  longer  have  the  option  of 
making  repairs  at  variance  with  floodplain  management 
regulations.  If  a  community  chose  not  to  accept  1362 
and  permitted  owners  of  substantially  damaged  structures 
to  rebuild  at  variance  with  floodplain  management  regu¬ 
lations,  the  NFIP  could  charge  actuarial  insurance  rates, 
thereby  terminating  the  public  subsidy  for  flood  insurance 
to  such  properties. 


Benefits  to  Communities  Directly  Participating  in  an 
Acquisition  Program 


Communities  with  critical  properties  choosing  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  Section  1362  acquisition  program  can  be  expected 
to  gain  a  broad  range  of  local  benefits  in  addition  to  the 
general  benefits  outlined  above.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
environmental  benefits  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Other  di¬ 
rect  benefits  will  be  derived  from  the  reuse  of  properties 
acquired  under  Section  1362.  In  some  cases  the  new  use 
will  create  a  new  amenity  enhancing  the  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nity;  in  other  cases  a  reuse  project  might  help  restore 
original  conditions,  such  as  dunes  and  wetlands,  thereby 
reducing  damages  to  remaining  development  in  the  floodplain 
fringe. 

Depending  on  local  conditions,  different  types  of  amenities 
could  be  planned  on  land  acquired  under  Section  1362.  In 
one  case  study  community  acquired  sites  could  have  improved 
access  to  public  beaches.  In  another  community  critical 
properties  along  a  river  could  have  been  reused  for  a  park 
with  trails  and  picnic  areas.  A  third  community  envisioned 
reuse  for  active  recreation  and  a  fourth  small  vest  pocket 
parks. 
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A  most  important  additional  benefit  to  participating  com¬ 
munities  is  that  in  many  instances  Section  1362  might  exert 
a  leveraging  effect  on  local  non-structural  floodplain 
management  efforts.  As  noted,  most  communities  will  have 
only  a  few  critical  properties;  moreover,  these  properties 
will  tend  to  be  scattered.  Therefore,  in  most  instances 
Section  1362  will  only  help  communities  in  the  first  step 
of  non-structural  floodplain  management  through  property 
acquisition  by  enabling  them  to  purchase  some  severely 
damaged  properties.  Additional  steps,  such  as  acquisition 
of  the  other  properties  needed  for  a  meaningful  reuse 
project  and  paying  for  reuse  improvements,  will  have  to 
come  later.  In  many  cases,  these  additional  steps  will 
require  other  federal  or  state  programs.  Without  a  start 
under  Section  1362  some  communities  may  never  seek  these 
resources.  Initiating  a  floodplain  acquisition  project 
through  Section  1362  could  help  develop  the  necessary 
local  support  for  this  approach  to  non-structural  flood- 
plain  management. 

Upstream/Downstream  Communities 

A  1362  acquisition  project  might  also  yield  benefits  to 
neighboring  communities.  For  example,  the  removal  of 
floodway  obstructions  could  reduce  flood  losses  in  upstream 
areas  and  the  reduction  of  run-off  would  benefit  downstream 
communities.  Other  benefits  to  surrounding  communities 
might  include  access  to  additional  open  space  in  the  region. 

COSTS 

Communities  participating  in  the  1362  program  would  incur 
some  direct  costs  for  which  the  federal  government  would 
not  reimburse  them.  Specifically,  participating  localities 
would  probably  have  to  pay  for  local  administration,  demo¬ 
lition,  site  clearance  and  property  management  following 
acquisition  and  transfer. 

Communities  that  combine  Section  1362  with  other  federal 
or  state  programs  in  order  to  acquire  properties  that  are 
not  eligible  under  Section  1362  are  likely  to  incur  addi¬ 
tional  direct  costs.  In  some  cases,  however,  communities 
may  be  able  to  shift  part  of  their  1362  costs  to  the 
other  programs. 
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An  often  feared  indirect  local  cost  of  a  floodplain  acqui¬ 
sition  program  is  the  reduction  of  the  community's  tax 
base.  This  fear,  however,  appears  to  have  little  basis 
in  fact.  In  tae  four  case  study  communities  1362  acqui¬ 
sition  would  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  local  revenues 
because  the  value  of  the  replacement  properties  that  would 
have  been  added  to  the  tax  base  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  value  of  the  damaged  properties.  Moreover,  in¬ 
creases  in  the  value  of  other  properties  would  have  more 
than  offset  the  loss  of  taxes  from  the  1362  acquired  prop¬ 
erties  converted  to  public  ownership.  For  example,  prop¬ 
erties  adjacent  to  newly  created  open  space  under  Section 
1362  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  value. 

Furthermore,  communities  often  grant  tax  abatement  to 
owners  of  flood  damaged  property.  A  recent  study  of  flood 
hazard  mitigation  in  Mississippi  found  the  tax  abatements 
granted  to  owners  of  damaged  properties  in  one  city  reduced 
local  revenues  by  three  percent,  while  the  replacement  of 
42  structures  in  the  floodway  by  new  homes  in  flood-free 
areas  would  have  increased  the  tax  base  and  local  revenues. * 

Public  officials  in  the  four  case  study  communities  ex¬ 
pressed  support  for  a  federal  program  such  as  Section  1362 
and  believed  that  the  local  benefits  of  such  a  program 
would  outweigh  local  costs,  provided  that  the  federal 
government  would  not  require  local  cost-sharing  of  acqui¬ 
sition  costs.  At  least  two  of  the  four  communities  would 
not  have  been  able  to  accept  the  program  if  they  had  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs. 


Sheaffer  &  Roland,  1979,  op.  cit. ,  p.  9 
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VI.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  1362  PROGRAM 


Previous  parts  of  this  report  identified  several  major  consi¬ 
derations  affecting  the  cost  and  the  scope  of  implementing 
the  Section  1362  program.  This  chapter  discusses  several 
additional  factors,  mainly  administrative,  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  implementing  Section  1362  and  also  presents  a 
preliminary  program  scenario  for  Section  1362  embodying  the 
findings  of  the  study. 


A.  SOME  ADMINISTRATIVE  FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  IMPLEMENTING 
SECTION  1362 

DEFINITIONS 

The  efficacy  and  administrative  ease  of  the  1362  program 
will  in  part  depend  on  clear  and  unambiguous  definitions 
of  some  key  concepts. 


Concept  of  Property  Value  for  Determining  Critical  Damage 
and  Eligibility  for  Acquisition  Under  Section  1362 

Current  NFIP  regulations  define  the  threshold  for  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  in  terms  of  structure  market  value.  This 
reference  to  market  value  is  disconnected  from  the  normal 
procedures  of  the  NFIP.  Consistent  with  general  property 
insurance  practices  NFIP  adjusters  use  the  depreciated  re¬ 
placement  value  or  cash  value  of  damaged  structures  in 
settling  insurance  claims.  As  noted,  the  depreciated  re¬ 
placement  value  of  a  structure  should  equal  its  market 
value.  The  market  value  of  land  should  account  for  all 
locational  factors  affecting  value.  In  practice,  however, 
the  two  types  of  estimates  may  yield  different  results, 
particularly  in  economically  depressed  areas. * 


*  Depreciated  replacement  value  is  one  method  used  for  apprai¬ 
sing  the  market  value  of  real  estate.  Theoretically,  this 
!  method  should  be  compatible  with  market  values  based  upon 

other  appraisal  methods. 

The  difference  in  practice  results  largely  from  a  difference 
in  purpose:  if  depreciated  replacement  value  is  estimated  for 
insurance  purposes,  land  value  is  generally  ignored.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  depressed  land  values  on  the  value  of  improve¬ 
ments  is  not  reflected  in  the  estimate.  Market  value  apprai¬ 
sals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  for  a  broad  range  of  purposes 
and  must  deal  with  land  and  improvements  together,  reflecting 
all  significant  locational  attributes. 
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The  community  case  studies  showed  that  the  cash  value  of 
affected  structures  tended  to  be  higher  than  market  value, 
ranging  from  100%  to  133%.  The  overall  average  ratio  of 
cash  value  to  market  value  was  117%  and,  inversely,  of 
market  value  to  cash  value  85%. 

If  these  relationships  are  typical  of  all  critical  prop¬ 
erties  the  nationwide  scope  of  properties  eligible  for 
acquisition  would  be  greater  than  if  cash  value  and  market 
value  were  identical,  as  was  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
national  data  analysis  in  this  study.  The  analysis  of 
historical  claims  data  showed  that  there  would  have  been 
about  30%  more  critical  policies  -  a  total  of  8,075  -  be¬ 
tween  January  1970  and  June  1979  if  the  value  of  structures 
had  been  defined  as  85%  of  cash  value,  rather  than  full 
cash  value.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  relationships 
between  cash  value  and  market  value  of  critical  properties 
in  the  case  study  communities  are  not  typical  because  of 
the  unusually  high  frequency  of  severe  flooding  in  some  of 
these  communities  in  recent  years. 

Thus,  if  eligibility  for  Section  1362  was  based  strictly 
on  market  value  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  determine 
how  many  properties  would  have  qualified  for  acquisition 
in  the  past.  Moreover,  to  determine  eligibility  once  the 
program  is  implemented  the  pre-flood  market  value  of  prop¬ 
erties  with  damage  likely  to  exceed  a  critical  threshold 
would  have  to  be  appraised.  Such  appraisals  would  be 
time-consuming,  cumbersome  and  costly,  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  repetitively  damaged  structures. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  cash  value  is  used  to  determine  cri¬ 
tical  damage  and  eligibility  under  Section  1362  critical 
properties  can  be  immediately  identified  during  the  claims 
adjustment  process,  without  additional  costly  and  protrac¬ 
ted  steps.  Since  the  available  evidence  suggests  that 
cash  value  tends  to  be  higher,  this  approach  will  probably 
exclude  some  borderline  cases  from  the  enforcement  of 
substantial  improvement  regulations  as  well  as  from  Section 
1362  acquisition. 

This  study  considered  cash  value  rather  than  market  value 
more  practical  and  promising  for  determining  critical  damage 
and  eligibility  for  Section  1362.  If  this  conclusion  is 
applied  market  value  appraisals  are  only  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  acquisition  price  of  critical  properties.  In 
most  cases,  such  appraisals  could  be  limited  to  the  land. 


Consistency 

^  of  Flood  Damage  Criteria  Used  for  Jude 

(inq 

Substantial 

L  Improvements  and  Section  1362  Eligibil 

ity 

This  report  stresses  the  close  bond  between  Section  1362 
acquisition  and  the  NFIP's  requirements  governing  the  re¬ 
construction  of  substantially  flood  damaged  structures. 

Partly  because  the  necessary  incentives  for  compliance  have 
been  lacking,  these  requirements  have  been  regularly  ig¬ 
nored  by  communities,  individual  owners,  insurance  adjusters 
and  agents. 

This  evaluation  of  alternative  means  for  implementing  Sec¬ 
tion  1362  coincides  with  FIA's  review  of  the  NFIP's  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  regulations.  Any  revision  of  these 
regulations  should  be  coordinated  with  the  regulations 
for  a  1362  program. 

This  study  assumed  that  the  Section  1362  eligibility  cri¬ 
terion  of  "damaged  substantially  beyond  repair"  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  criterion  for  flood  damage  requiring  substan¬ 
tial  improvements,  as  defined  by  NFIP  regulations.  Since 
current  substantial  improvement  regulations  do  not  apply 
to  properties  with  repetitive  flood  damage  meeting  the 
eligibility  criteria  under  Section  1362  (a) ,  the  question 
arises  if  the  substantial  improvement  regulations  should 
be  revised  to  include  these  criteria  in  order  to  equalize 
the  eligibility  threshold  for  substantial  improvements  and 
Section  1362. 

If  the  revised  regulations  for  substantial  improvements 
include  the  same  criteria  for  critical  damage  (both  single 
and  repetitive  events)  as  Section  1362,  owners  of  repeti¬ 
tively  damaged  critical  structures  would  have  the  same  in¬ 
centives  to  repair  their  property  in  conformity  with  NFIP 
regulations,  or  sell  under  Section  1362,  as  owners  of 
structures  critically  damaged  by  a  single  flood.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  crucial  linkage  between  NFIP  requirements  and  incen¬ 
tives  would  be  reinforced.  Consequently,  this  alternative 
would  strengthen  the  consistency  of  Section  1362  within 
its  national  policy  context.  On  the  other  hand,  a  legal 
ruling  may  be  required  since  structures  with  a  damage-to- 
value  ratio  of  less  than  50%  would  be  subject  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  regulations.  Conversely,  since  the 
regulations  for  substantial  improvements  only  include  a 
criterion  for  single-event  damage  the  vital  link  between 
Section  1362  and  the  NFIP's  floodplain  management  regula¬ 
tions  seems  incomplete. 
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This  study  finds  it  advisable  to  consider  revision  of  the 
substantial  improvement  regulations  so  as  to  include  the 
same  damage  criteria  as  Section  1362  (a) . 

Definition  of  "Flood  Risk  Area" 


Because  of  the  likelihood  that  the  flood  risk  area  will  in¬ 
clude  all  properties  whose  acquisition  is  sensible  from  a 
floodplain  management  viewpoint,  and  because  of  its  admini¬ 
strative  simplicity,  it  is  advisable  that  this  area  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  special  flood  hazard  area  determined  by  the 
NFIP. 

ACQUISITION  OF  SCATTERED  SITES 

As  shown  in  Chapter  III  critical  properties  generally  are 
widely  distributed.  Ninety  percent  of  all  communities  with 
critical  policies  had  less  than  ten  properties.  Two-thirds 
of  all  communities  had  only  one  or  two*.  Furthermore,  even 
when  there  are  a  significant  number  of  critical  properties 
in  a  community  they  tend  to  be  scattered  over  the  flood 
hazard  area.  Even  in  the  most  severely  flood-stricken  area 
investigated  for  this  study,  insured,  critically  damaged 
properties  were  widely  scattered.  Even  if  all  uninsured 
critically  damaged  properties  were  included,  less  than  half 
the  structures  in  this  area  -  some  isolated  and  some  in 
small  clusters  -  would  qualify  for  1362  acquisition.  Ac¬ 
quired  parcels  would  remain  interspersed  with  properties 
ineligible  for  acquisition  under  Section  1362,  either  be¬ 
cause  they  suffered  non-critical  damage  or  because  they 
are  vacant.** 

Some  of  the  problems  of  acquiring  scattered  properties  in¬ 
clude  ; 

(1)  it  may  not  be  possible  to  find  an  acceptable  reuse  for 
scattered  properties; 

(2)  there  may  be  pressure  on  the  community  to  permit  unwise 
uses  of  scattered  properties; 


*  With  growing  enrollment  in  the  NFIP  the  incidence  of  critical 
properties  per  community  will  rise.  However,  the  uneven 
distribution  of  critical  properties  by  community  will  not 
necessarily  change.  One  can  expect  that  there  will  always  be 
many  communities  with  few  critical  claims  and  some  with  a 
relatively  large  number. 

**  In  the  case  of  this  subdivision,  all  properties  were  developed. 
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(3)  community  maintenance  of  scattered  properties  is 

more  difficult  and  costly  than  for  contiauous  properties; 
and 

(4)  infrastructure  will  need  to  be  maintainet:  for  occupied 
properties  interspersed  with  acquired,  properties 

A  radical  solution  to  the  scattered  site  problem  would  be  to 
pre/ent,  by  regulation,  1362  funds  from  beinr;  used  to  ac¬ 
quire  properties  that  cannot  be  consolidated  into  a  minimum 
manageable  site.  State  and  local  agencies  wovild  only  be 
permitted  to  acquire  sites  of  a  manageable  size.  Based  on 
the  case  study  findings  and  other  considerations  listed 
herein  this  approach  would  make  the  program  infeasible. 

The  essence  of  1362  as  now  authorized  makes  the  acquisition 
of  scattered  properties  unavoidable,  at  least  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  until  complementary  acquisition  measures  are  available. 

Rather  than  erecting  safeguards  against  scattered-site  ac¬ 
quisition,  an  alternative  approach  would  be  to  capitalize 
on  the  potential  advantages  of  this  unavoidable  eventuality. 
Among  the  paramount  benefits  of  scattered-site  acquisition 
are : 

(1)  using  the  acquisition  of  scattered  properties  as  a 
catalyst  for  purchasing  additional  properties  under 
other  local,  state  or  federal  programs; 

(2)  removing  scattered  nonconforming  uses  from  the  floodway 
in  order  to  encourage  enforcement  of  regulations  in 
other  flood  prone  locations; 

(3)  providing  public  access  to  waterfront  areas,  especially 
in  coastal  communities;  and 

(4)  creating  "vest-pocket"  parks. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  existing  statute  it  appears 
most  advisable  that  a  Section  1362  program  take  advantage 
of  scattered-site  acquisition.  The  program  might  be  most 
successful  if  it  is  implemented  as  the  "first  step"  of  more 
comprehensive  non-structural  floodplain  management  efforts 
in  affected  communities. 
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MOBILE  HOMES 


Mobile  homes  have  accounted  for  six  percent  of  all  critical 
properties.  More  significantly,  almost  one-third  of  all 
claims  for  structure  damage  sustained  by  mobile  homes  were 
critical.  As  mobile  homes  account  for  a  crowing  share  of 
the  nation's  housing  inventory  their  share  of  critical  prop¬ 
erties  may  become  more  significant. 

Mobile  homes  often  have  unique  land  use  arrangements.  The 
Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  the  tri-a-  association  of 
the  mobile  home  industry,  estimates  that.  45‘  of  all  mobile 
homes  are  located  on  individual  lots  an  i  the  rest  in  mobile 
home  communities.  When  home  and  site  ownership  are  com¬ 
bined  the  application  of  Section  1362  would  be  the  same  as 
for  any  other  one-family  dwelling.  However,  combined 
home/lot  ownership  cannot  be  assumed  with  mobile  homes, 
even  for  units  on  individual  sites.  With  the  exception  of 
some  recent  mobile  home  subdivisions  and  planned  develop¬ 
ments,  most  units  in  mobile  home  communities  are  installed 
on  rented  land.  In  such  cases  using  Section  1362  to  ac¬ 
quire  only  the  home  would  be  meaningless. 

This  study  concluded  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply 
Section  1362  to  mobile  homes  only  when  the  home  and  the 
site  are  owned  by  the  same  party. 

PLANNING,  ACQUISITION  AND  REUSE 

The  study  examined  certain  key  questions  relating  to  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  1362  project,  the  acquisition  process  and  reuse 
requirements . 

Encouragement  of  Advance  Planning  for  Flooded  Property 
Acquisition 


Planning  before  a  flood  for  property  acquisition  is  desi¬ 
rable  for  several  reasons.  It  can  help  expedite  the  acqui¬ 
sition  process,  increase  the  likelihood  of  sound  decisions, 
identify  ways  of  meeting  multiple  objectives  by  combining 
1362  with  other  acquisition  programs  and  also  help  articu¬ 
late  and  embody  community  development  goals. 
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Specifically,  advance  planning  for  acquisition  could  help 
to : 

(1)  identify  properties  whose  acquisition  is  desirable, 
from  the  perspectives  of  floodplain  management  and 
multiple  use  as  well  as  to  promote  community  flood- 
plain  management,  recreation,  housing  and  other  ob¬ 
jectives; 

(2)  identify  complementary  programs  that  can  be  used  to 
purchase  properties  that  are  ineligible  for  1362 
acquisition; 

(3)  assign  post-disaster  responsibilities  to  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies; 

(4)  identify  the  appropriate  reuse  of  acquired  properties; 

(5)  identify  relocation  measures;  and 

(6)  establish  a  local  institutional  capacity  for  floodplain 
acquisition. 

Advance  planning  for  acquisition  could  occur  as  part  of 
functional  plans,  such  as  for  parks  and  recreation.  Pre¬ 
flood  planning  for  acquisition  is  common  in  such  plans, 
although  floodplain  management  often  receives  insufficient 
attention.  It  could  also  occur  as  part  of  flood  damage 
reduction  planning  by  local,  state  or  federal  agencies. 
Thus,  the  TVA  has  had  considerable  experience  with  plan¬ 
ning  for  acquisition  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  also 
had  some  experience  under  Section  73  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974.  Advance  planning  could  take 
place  as  part  of  local  community  plans.  Although  prepared 
by  many  local  governments,  community  plans  rarely  provide 
for  acquisition  of  developed  flood  prone  areas,  perhaps 
because  funds  have  not  been  available. 

The  federal  government,  through  requirements  as  well  as 
modest  amounts  of  technical  assistance,  provides  some  en¬ 
couragement  for  planning  that  could  be  used  to  guide  the 
acquisition  of  flood  prone  property. 


Funds  for  functional  planning  that  may  include  acquisition 
of  flood  prone  areas  and  structures  are  available  under  a 
variety  of  federal  programs,  of  which  the  mainstay  is  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LAWCON) .  Others  include 
hud's  Section  701  comprehensive  planning  program,  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pro¬ 
grams.  Technical  assistance  in  planning  is  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  through  its  floodplain  management 
sfrvices,  which  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  restrictions. 

FEMA  is  becoming  a  major  new  source  of  technical  assistance 
for  floodplain  management  planning  through  the  FIA's  new 
Technical  Assistance  Division.  The  Division,  which  bears 
a  major  responsibility  for  FEMA's  efforts  in  hazard  miti¬ 
gation,  can  help  communities  to:  (1)  assess  the  nature, 
causes  and  extent  of  their  flooding  problems;  and  (2) 
identify  the  range  of  possible  solutions,  (including 
building  codes  and  building  design  for  f loodproof ing, 
structural  flood  control  measures,  land  use  adjustments, 
subdivision  and  zoning  regulations  and  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  relocation  measures),  which  may  be  appropriate  for 
specific  flooding  problems. 

The  creation  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Division  is  an 
important  new  opportunity  for  encouraging  and  assisting 
communities  in  integrating  hazard  mitigation  with  local 
planning  efforts  and,  specifically,  in  considering  flood- 
plain  management  as  part  of  functional  plans. 

Conceivably,  FIA  could  require  advance  planning  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  community  eligibility  for  Section  1362.  However, 
such  a  requirement  might  severely  curtail  the  use  of  Section 
1362  and  foreclose  aid  to  people  who  might  otherwise  benefit. 

As  a  more  promising  alternative  to  a  pre-planning  require¬ 
ment  FIA,  through  its  Technical  Assistance  Division,  could 
disseminate  information  on  1362  in  order  to  encourage  its 
use  in  multi-purpose  planning  and  stimulate  planning  for 
advance  acquisition.  Such  information  could  emphasize  the 
importance  of  ad\/ance  planning  in  implementing  Section  1362 
promptly  after  flood  damage  occurs  and  before  it  is  too 
late  to  apply  the  program.  This  research  project  found 
that  communities  with  experience  in  floodplain  acquisition 
tend  to  be  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  advance  planning. 
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Responsibility  for  Conducting  the  Actual  Property  Acquisition, 
_I^ncludinq  Appraisals,  Title  Searches  and  Negotiations  with 
Owners  ^  “ 

Perhaps  FIA  could  take  responsibility  for  these  tasks, 
either  by  assembling  its  own  staff  of  real  estate  profes¬ 
sionals,  contracting  with  local  appraisers  and  law  firms 
or  negotiating  interagency  agreements  with  federal  agencies 
experienced  in  real  estate. 

Ho"  ir,  the  case  studies  and  community  profiles  under  this 

re  rch  project  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 

locdx  government  perform  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible, 
with  federal  post-flood  involvement  limited  to  providing 
technical  assistance  and  reviewing  and  approving  appraisals 
and  1  tie  searches.  For  example,  in  Clinchport,  Virginia, 
the  IjA  contracted  the  administration  of  all  phases  of  a 
flooded  property  purchase  program.  TVA  officials  attribute 
the  project's  success  to  the  lead  role  played  by  the  local 
agency  and  have  used  the  same  procedure  in  similar  acquisi¬ 
tion  programs  in  Big  Stone  Gap  and  Fort  Blackmore,  Virginia. 
Also,  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  has  al¬ 
ready  undertaken  one  project  that  removed  damaged  struc¬ 
tures  from  the  floodplain.  Local  officials  agree  that  any 
1362  program  would  logically  be  handled  by  this  agency. 

The  case  studies  indicate  that  even  small  towns  may  be 
capable  of  acquiring  properties  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner.  However,  many  small  towns  may  need  extensive 
technical  assistance  to  start  an  acquisition  project. 

Since  speed  is  highly  desirable  it  may  be  prudent  for 
federal  employees  or  contractors  to  conduct  the  acqui¬ 
sition  rather  than  simply  provide  technical  assistance  to 
local  government. 

Therefore,  it  appears  most  advisable  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  local  government  should  conduct  the  property 
acquisition.  However,  regulations  should  be  flexible  enough 
so  that  FIA  can  assume  responsibility  when  necessary. 

Initial  Title 

Literally  interpreted.  Section  1362  envisions  the  federal 
government  taking  title  and  subsequently  transferring  the 


property  to  a  state  or  local  agency.  As  an  alternative, 
direct  state  or  local  acquisition  might  be  construed  as 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  statute  or  the  statute 
might  be  amended  to  permit  direct  acquisition  by  non- 
federal  agencies. 

There  are  precedents  for  each  of  these  approaches  under 
other  programs.  Proposed  COE  policy*  and  the  plan  for 
acquisition  of  flooded  properties  in  Baytown,  Texas,** 
require  federal  acquisi --ion  of  all  properties,  followed  by 
transfer  of  the  acquired  property  to  participating  localities. 
TVA  practices  and  LAWCON  policy  provide  for  direct  local 
acquisition  under  federal  and/or  state  supervision.  For 
example,  a  COE  project  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin, 
planned  prior  to  the  new  COE  policy,  provides  for  direct 
local  acquisition  in  accordance  with  federal  guidelines 
and  with  federal  reimbursement. 

In  evaluating  the  two  approaches,  administrative  ease 
(including  both  the  costs  of  processing  and  transfer),  cost 
and  speed  must  be  considered.  A  direct  local  acquisition 
will  also  entail  federal  administrative  costs,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  administrative  and  overall  costs  between  the  two 
approaches  should  not  be  overestimated. 

Generally,  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  direct  local 
(or  state)  acquisition  appears  more  promising,  although 
federal  acquisition  should  be  possible  when  FIA  officials  in 
the  field  believe  it  is  preferable,  for  example,  if  a  com¬ 
munity  laclced  the  legal  authority  to  acouire  certain  property 
or  if  the  local  staff  did  not  have  the  time  to  perform  (or 
even  contract  out)  the  acquisition.  In  some  cases  federal 
acquisition  might  facilitate  preferred  reuse  restrictions. 
Since  it  is  unii)<ely  that  FIA  will  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
variety  of  situations  that  will  arise  acquisition  regula¬ 
tions  should  be  flexible. 

Lease  or  Conveyance  to  State  or  Local  Agencies,  if  the 
Federal  Government  Talces  Initial  Title 

Leasing,  under  continuing  federal  ownership,  would  impost 
administrative  burdens  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  com¬ 
pensation,  except  perhaps  when  federal  ownership  would  per¬ 
mit  more  effective  reuse  restrictions  for  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  properties.  Most  important,  officials  in  case 
study  communities  strongly  preferred  local  ownership. 
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since  communities  will  be  responsible  for  managing  the  ac¬ 
quired  property  they  can  be  expected  to  want  to  own  it. 

This  is  especially  true  of  acquisition  projects  in  which 
nearby  properties  acquired  under  other  programs  will  be 
owned  by  state  or  local  agencies.  Thus,  in  one  case  study 
community  municipal  officials  want  the  title  to  any  property 
which  they  would  be  responsible  for  managing.  In  another, 
officials  said  that  they  found  long-term  leases  unfamiliar 
and  unacceptable. 

Therefore,  it  appears  most  advisable  that  the  ownership  of 
properties  acquired  under  Section  1362  be  conveyed  to  state 
or  local  agencies. 

Reuses  of  Property  Purchased  under  Section  1362 


Section  1362  required  that  property  purchased  under  its 
authority  must  "be  used  for  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary 
may,  by  regulation,  determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound 
land  management  and  use  in  such  area. "  Three  approaches 
for  meeting  this  requirement  can  be  advanced:  (1)  any  use 
meeting  FIA's  minimum  floodplain  management  regulations 
would  be  permitted,  (2)  more  stringent  floodplain  manage¬ 
ment  standards  would  be  applied  to  the  reuse  of  publicly 
purchased  property  or  (3)  reuse  would  be  restricted  to 
preponderantly  open  space. 

Executive  Order  11988  requires  federal  agencies  to  "minimize 
the  impact  of  floods  on  human  safety,  health  and  welfare". 

For  some  federal  programs  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  guide 
all  development  away  from  floodplains.  For  a  Section  1362 
acquisition  program,  however,  no  compromise  with  hazard  re¬ 
duction  objectives  appears  necessary.  The  reduction  of 
flood  hazards  can  be  accomplished  in  some  cases  by  strict 
development  standards,  although  the  difficulty  of  applying 
them  is  greater  when  compared  to  that  of  applying  and  moni¬ 
toring  open  space  restrictions.  The  case  studies  and  commu¬ 
nity  profiles  suggest  that  the  acceptability  of  preponderant¬ 
ly  open  space  restrictions  could  be  a  positive  element  in  a 
program  of  property  acquisition.  In  all  four  case  studies 
public  officials  were  willing  to  limit  the  reuse  of  the  ac¬ 
quired  land  to  open  space.  Seven  of  eight  profiles  of  com¬ 
munities  with  acquisitionprograms  found  open  space  restric¬ 
tions  acceptable  to  local  officials. 


The  eighth  -  Hilo,  Hawaii  -  was  an  urban  renewal  program 
allowing  elevated  redevelopment  in  the  fringes  of  the 
hazard  area,  but  retaining  open  space  in  the  high-risk  area. 
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There  are  two  approaches  to  defining  reuse  that  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Either  the  administrative  procedures  for  Sec¬ 
tion  1362  could  provide  a  general  definition  and  require 
submission  of  a  plan  specifying  the  intended  reuse  for  FIA 
approval, .or  the  procedures  could  enumerate  a  list  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  reuses.  Open  space  definitions  should  satisfy  the 
spirit  of  the  Executive  Order  on  floodplains  and  not  be 
difficult  to  administer.  Several  federal  agencies  with 
acquisition  programs  define  acceptable  uses  by  a  combination 
of  general  definitions,  examples  of  acceptable  uses  and  a 
requirement  for  federal  approval  of  plans. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  used  the  following  wording  in 
describing  the  permitted  use  of  acquired  property  in  Bay- 
town  Texas:  "Management  of  the  vacated  lands  will  include... 
green  belts,  wildlife  areas,  nature  walks,  and  other  uses 
consistent  with  the  high  flooding  potential  of  the  area."* 

In  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  the  same  agency  relied  on 
the  following  phrases:  "...manage  the  floodplain  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  regulations  that... are  acceptable  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army". 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Outdoor  Recreation  Grant-in-Aid 
Manual  includes  an  extensive  but  not  exhaustive  list  of  the 
types  of  eliaible  uses.  An  inclusive  list  of  acceptable 
uses  is  commonly  found  in  local  zoning  ordinances.  Given 
the  variety  of  local  situations  it  would  be  unwise  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  acceptable  reuse  options. 

Mechanism  for  Imposing  Restrictions  on  Reuse 

Two  situations,  each  requiring  separate  consideration,  may 
arise.  In  the  first.  Section  1362  is  the  sole  source  of 
funds  for  acquisition  and  there  are  restrictions  on  the 
reuse  of  the  acquired  properties.  In  the  second,  1362  is 
combined  with  other  programs  that  have  their  own  restric¬ 
tions  on  reuse. 

Where  1362  is  the  only  source  of  acquisition  funds  a  number 
of  options  can  be  employed  to  restrict  the  reuse  of  acquired 
properties.  Under  one  option,  participating  localities  could 
acquire  the  property  and  enter  into  a  contractual  agreement 
with  FIA.  Two  related  programs  that  use  contractual  agree¬ 
ments  could  serve  as  models.  When  purchasing  property  with 
funds  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LAWCON) 
localities  enter  into  an  agreement  to  retain  it  in  public 
ownership  and  to  use  it  only  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  funding  application.  Secondly,  localities  participating 
in  flooded  property  purchase  projects  funded  by  the  Tennessee 
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Valley  Authority  (TVA)  agree  to  use  the  acquired  property 
in  compliance  with  sound  floodplain  management  practices 
and  to  obtain  approval  from  TVA  before  conveying  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

Under  a  second  option,  FIA  would  acquire  the  property  and 
convey  it  to  a  state  or  local  agency,  but  provide  for  re¬ 
version  in  the  event  of  misuse.  According  to  a  recently 
proposed  rule*,  this  strategy  will  be  used  by  the  Corps 
when  acquisition  is  part  of  a  nonstructural  flood  damage 
reduction  project.  The  Corps  planned  to  use  this  mechanism 
for  its  Baytown,  Texas  acquisition  project.** 

Under  a  third  option,  FIA  could  acquire  the  property  and 
convey  it  to  a  state  or  local  agency,  but  retain  a  flowage 
easement.  Alternatively,  a  state  or  local  agency  could 
acquire  the  property  and  convey  a  flowage  easement  to  FIA. 

In  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin  the  town  will  acquire  property 
within  a  Corps  sponsored  acquisition  project  and  then  convey 
flowage  easements  to  the  Corps. 

Under  a  fourth  option,  FIA  would  acquire  the  property  and 
retain  ownership,  leasing  it  to  state  or  local  agencies. 

As  a  precedent,  the  Forest  Service  leases  property  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

Three  criteria  are  paramount  in  evaluating  these  options. 

The  first  is  simplicity  of  acquisition.  For  administrative 
reasons,  measures  that  do  not  require  federal  acquisition, 
but  rather  permit  direct  acquisition  by  state  or  local 
agencies  are  preferable.  From  this  standpoint,  a  federal- 
local  contract  is  preferable  as  it  does  not  require  federal 
acquisition. 

The  second  criterion  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  restriction. 
The  four  mechanisms  are  not  equally  effective  in  restricting 
future  uses.  Careful  judgement  will  be  required  to  balance 
the  benefits  of  extra  protection  against  the  difficulty  and 
cost  of  imposing  it.  This  judgement  could  be  made  either  on 
a  program  or  case-by-case  basis.  From  the  standpoint  of 
effectiveness  leases  may  be  preferable.  However,  they  are 
generally  unacceptable  to  local  government  and  impose  admin¬ 
istrative  burdens  on  the  federal  government.  Apart  from 
leases,  the  principal  differences  in  effectiveness  among 
the  other  three  measures  are  most  likely  to  come  into  play 
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when  the  local  government  wants  to  transfer  the  acquired 
property  to  a  third  party.  In  that  event,  federal  rights 
may  be  greater  under  a  reversion  or  easement  provision  than 
under  a  mere  contract.  There  are  compensating  problems, 
however.  The  complexities  of  state  property  law  could 
invalidate  the  apparent  additional  protections  offered  by 
easements  and  revisions  or  require  substantial  legal  ef¬ 
fort  to  validate  them,  with  the  possibility  of  different 
conveyancing  language  being  needed  in  each  state.  In  any 
event,  enforcement  proceedings  are  likely  to  be  cumbersome. 
Other  techniques,  notably  disqualifying  communities  from 
further  participation  in  the  NIFP,  may  lessen  the  reliance 
on  enforcing  contractual  or  property  rights. 

The  final  criterion  is  avoidance  of  excessive  restrictions. 

If  conditions  change  (e.g.  as  a  result  of  constructing  a 
dam  upstream) ,  the  original  reasons  for  the  open  space  re¬ 
strictions  may  be  negated.  In  such  situations  it  should 
be  possible  to  relax  the  restrictions.  Requiring  property 
to  remain  in  public  ownership  could  itself  be  an  excessive 
restriction.  However,  in  open  space  acquisition  projects 
sponsored  by  other  federal  agencies  perpetual  public  owner¬ 
ship  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  excessive.  If 
local  governments  leased  acquired  property  to  private  par¬ 
ties  for  open  space  uses  it  would  presumably  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  Section  1362. 

Evaluating  the  four  options  against  these  three  criteria, 
it  appears  most  advisable  that  FIA  impose  contractual  re¬ 
strictions  similar  to  those  used  by  LAWCON  and  TVA.  They 
would  be  imposed  by  means  of  a  federal-local  contract  obli¬ 
gating  the  locality  to  keep  the  property  in  public  ownership 
and  retain  it  in  a  specified  use.  FIA  regulations  should 
retain  the  option,  however,  of  imposing  other  types  of 
restrictions  where  warranted. 

For  the  administrative  convenience  of  both  the  community 
and  FEMA  it  will  be  desirable  to  avoid  a  checkerboard 
pattern  of  restrictions  on  contiguous  properties  when  1362 
is  combined  with  other  programs.  In  these  packaged  projects, 
FIA  should  try  to  "borrow"  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
contiguous  property,  if  they  also  meet  the  needs  of  Section 
1362.  Thus,  the  agency  regulating  adjacent  properties  would 
also  restrict  the  use  of  properties  acquired  under  Section 
1362.  There  are  some  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which 
restrictions  can  be  borrowed  from  other  programs.  For  one, 
the  restrictions  will  need  to  meet  FIA's  interpretation  of 
all  applicable  legal  requirements.  Section  1362  and  the 
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Executive  Order.  Moreover,  the  other  agency  must  be  willinq 
to  accept  responsibility  for  imposing  its  restrictions  on 
1362  acquired  properties  and  there  must  be  no  legal  impedi¬ 
ment. 

This  approach  could  be  implemented  through  regulations,  in¬ 
teragency  agreements,  or  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  speci¬ 
fying  programs  whose  restrictions  are  consistent  with  1362 
acquired  properties.  Such  packaged  acquisition  projects  may 
proceed  chronologically  in  either  of  two  directions.  If 
the  non-1362  program  was  used  first,  properties  acquired 
under  1362  could  be  subject  to  the  neighboring  restrictions. 

If  the  1362  acquisition  came  first,  it  might  shift  to  the 
neighboring  restrictions  at  a  later  date. 

Steps  to  Monitor  Compliance  with  Restrictions  on  Reuse 

Three  approaches  deserve  consideration:  (1)  FIA  could  con¬ 
duct  periodic  field  visits;  (2)  participating  local  agencies 
could  be  required  to  submit  periodic  statements  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  their  annual  reports  to  FIA;  or  (3)  states  could 
be  required  to  mini tor  compliance. 

Related  programs  offer  a  variety  of  precedents.  The  Corps 
visits  all  projects  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  local  cooperation  agreement.  The  focus  of  this 
inspection  is  usually  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
structural  works.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Corps 
actively  monitors  compliance  with  land  use  restrictions  in¬ 
corporated  in  their  local  cooperation  agreements. 

TVA  has  reported  difficulty  in  responding  to  non-compliance 
with  their  land  use  agreements  with  local  communities.  In 
the  outdoor  recreation  assistance  program  of  LAWCON  the  state 
is  responsible  for  monitoring  compliance  with  use  restric¬ 
tions,  an  extension  of  the  large  role  the  state  plays  in 
the  other  parts  of  this  program. 

The  most  systematic  compliance  monitoring  program  identified 
by  this  research  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Water  Bank  program.  Through  periodic  flights  ground  cover 
is  checked  against  photographs  to  ensure  that  wetlands  are 
not  drained  and  planted  in  violation  of  Water  Bank  agreements. 
The  public  rewards  of  uncovering  non-compliance  are  great; 
annual  payments  to  property  owners  for  preserving  wetlands 
can  be  stopped  immediately. 
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The  NFIP's  monitoring  program  might  be  adapted  to  monitor 
compliance  with  Section  1362  restrictions.  This  program 
includes  an  annual  report  and  field  visits  to  selected 
communities.  Annual  report  response  rates  have  been  roughly 
66%,  but  the  niimber  of  visits  to  communities  has  been  small; 
347  visits  in  FY  1978  among  16,000  participating  communities. 
A  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
noted  deficiencies  in  this  monitoring  system,  but  none  of 
them  should  create  problems  in  monitoring  compliance  with 
1362  reuse  restrictions.* 

It  appears  most  advisable  to  monitor  compliance  with  1362 
reuse  restrictions  by  "piggy-backing"  on  existing  NFIP  re¬ 
porting  and  community  evaluation  procedures.  Because  the 
number  of  communities  participating  in  Section  1362  is 
likely  to  remain  relatively  small,  the  additional  cost  of 
monitoring  compliance  by  giving  special  attention  to  annual 
reports  from  participating  communities  would  be  modest. 

Duration  of  Restrictions 


There  are  two  main  options:  either  restrictions  should  last 
40  years,  the  statutory  minimum,  or  they  should  be  perpetual. 

In  each  case,  there  could  be  a  provision  for  relaxing  re¬ 
strictions,  with  the  consent  of  FIA,  in  the  event  that  con¬ 
ditions  change.  Although  40  years  would  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  statutory  minimum,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  flood  hazards  -  and  the  need  to  protect  against  them  - 
will  disappear  by  then. 

With  respect  to  provisions  for  changing  conditions,  it  will 
be  hard  to  defend  perpetual  restrictions  if  the  conditions 
requiring  the  restrictions  no  longer  exist.  Similar  federal 
programs  restricting  the  use  of  floodable  or  open  space 
lands  provide  for  change  with  the  consent  of  appropriate 
officials.  In  three  of  the  case  studies  local  officials 
would  want  to  modify  the  reuse  restrictions  if  conditions 
changed. 

There  are  some  arguments  against  relaxing  restrictions,  even 
in  the  event  of  changing  conditions;  incidental  benefits 
(such  as  recreation)  may  persist  and  local  governments  may 
have  an  incentive  to  seek  structural  measures  to  reduce 
flood  damage.  These  arguments  can  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  relax  restrictions. 


Letter  report  on  NFIP,  GAO,  March  22,  1979 
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Based  on  the  evidence,  it  appears  most  advisable  that  FIA 
enact  perpetual  reuse  restrictions  that  provide  for  appro¬ 
priate  revision  in  the  event  of  changed  conditions. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Section  1362  is  a  modest  but  complex  program.  If  implemen¬ 
ted  efficiently  and  expertly  its  benefits  can  far  outweigh 
its  costs. 

To  gain  the  necessary  experience  for  efficient  and  expert 
use  of  Section  1362,  FIA  is  currently  preparing  to  test  and 
evaluate  it  during  Fiscal  Year  1980.  The  field  experience 
gained  during  this  initial  implementation  period  will  offer 
the  best  basis  for  the  extended  use  of  the  program. 

B.  HOW  WOULD  THE  136  2  PROGRAM  WORK?  A  PROGRAJ4  SCENARIO  RE- 
FLECTING  THE  FINDINGS  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

r  • 

This  concluding  section  of  the  report  presents  a  scenario 
illustrating  how  the  1362  program  would  work  in  the  field 
if  the  study  findings  were  implemented.  It  begins  with 
-  the  federal  government's  decision  to  implement  Section 

1362  and  continues  through  all  the  major  steps  before  and 
after  a  hypothetical  flood  in  a  typical  community.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  one  way  in  which  1362  might  work; 
other  program  options  would  yield  different  scenarios. 

j  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  COSTS 

FIA  will  be  responsible  for  providing  all  of  the  funds  re- 
quried  to  acquire  eligible  properties  as  well  as  technical 
assistance,  including:  (1)  information  and  guidance  to  com¬ 
munities  prior  to  Section  1362  implementation;  (2)  guidance 
during  each  phase  of  a  1362  project  (initial  briefing,  gui¬ 
dance  throughout  the  process  and  review  of  applications) ; 

(3)  assuming  project  functions  that  the  participating  state 
or  local  agency  is  unable  to  perform;  (4)  monitoring  compli¬ 
ance  with  program  requirements;  and  (5)  assisting  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  reuse  projects. 

■!  The  acquisition  cost  will  consist  of:  (1)  an  insurance  pay- 

pt  ment,  based  on  constructive  total  loss  and  paid  out  of  the 

National  Flood  Insurance  Fund,  and  (2)  purchase  money  for 
the  residual  value  of  the  home*,  a  comparable  site  outside 


The  difference  between  the  cash  value  of  the  structure  before 
the  flood  and  the  insurance  payment. 
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of  the  floodplain  and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  appraisals 
and  real  estate  settlement  expenses  associated  with  the 
property  purchase. 

Communities  will  bear  responsibilities  and  costs  associated 
with  1362  acquisition,  including:  (1)  the  administration  of 
the  acquisition  program;  (2)  demolition  and  clearance  of 
acquired  properties;  and  (3)  interim  property  management. 

In  the  case  of  a  Presidential  disaster  declaration,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  may  include  demolition  and  clearance  in  its 
debris  removal  program. 

Communities  will  also  bear  responsibilities  and  costs  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  reuse  of  1362  properties.  Specifically,  commu¬ 
nities  will  have  to  take  all  the  steps  required  to  plan  and 
obtain  funds  for  an  appropriate  reuse  project.  Depending 
on  the  type  of  reuse  project,  costs  for  additional  actions 
may  include:  (1)  acquisition  of  additional  properties  re¬ 
quired  for  a  meaningful  reuse  project;  (2)  reuse  improve¬ 
ments;  and  (3)  reuse  management. 

If  properly  planned,  these  additional  expenditures  can 
create  benefits.  As  ascertained  by  this  study  a  number  of 
federal  programs  are  available  to  fund  such  projects.  In 
the  case  of  federal  water  resource  programs,  the  community 
has  to  pay  20%  of  the  entire  project  cost.  Since  the  value 
of  1362  properties  in  community  ownership  may  count  as  part 
of  the  local  share*,  the  costs  to  the  community  of  a  proper¬ 
ly  planned  reuse  project  may  be  minimal. 

Finally,  property  owners  would  be  responsible  for  all  re¬ 
settlement  costs  beyond  those  borne  by  the  federal,  state 
or  local  government. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  eligible  for  Section  1362  purchase  a  property  must  be: 
(1)  covered  by  flood  insurance;  (2)  damaged  either  by  one 
flood  event  in  which  the  damage  equals  or  exceeds  50%  of  the 
structure's  cash  value,  or  by  floods  on  not  less  than  three 
previous  occasions  within  five  years  in  which  the  damage 
equals  or  exceeds  on  the  average  25%  of  the  structure's 
cash  value,  or  by  any  event  meeting  the  criteria  of  Section 
1362(b);  (3)  located  in  an  area  of  special  flood  hazard; 

and  (4)  offered  for  sale  by  its  owner. 


This  assi:  ntion  will  have  to  be  legally  supported. 
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To  qualify,  a  community  containing  eligible  properties  must 

be  willing  and  able  to:  (1)  accept  title  and  restrict  reust 

according  to  administrative  guidelines;  and  (2)  assume  the 

responsibilities  and  costs  outlined  above. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PHASES 

Phase  1;  After  the  federal  government  decides  to  implement 
Section  1362,  but  before  initial  implementation. 

Time 

Frame :  Assume  initial  implementation  during  FY  1980 

a.  Federal  Insurance  Administration  (FIA)  prepares  a  pro¬ 
gram  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary. 

b.  FIA  obtains  the  staff  required  to  implement  the  program 
and  makes  provisions  for  technical  assistance  to  locali¬ 
ties. 

c.  FIA  develops  and  promulgates  regulations  for  the  program 
in  conjunction  with  possible  new  regulations  applying 

to  critical  flood  damage.*  These  regulations  will  be 
consistent  with  each  other  and  include  the  following 
key  provisions;  (1)  "substantial  improvement"  will  be 
defined  consistent  with  both  the  single  event  and 
repetitive  thresholds  of  Section  1362;  and  (2)  con¬ 
structive  total  loss  payments  will  be  made  to  critically 
damaged  structures  which  may  not  be  repaired  at  their 
existing  elevations.  Insurance  payments  will  be  dis¬ 
bursed  contingent  upon  proper  certification  that  the 
repair  or  reconstruction  complies  with  NFIP  and  local 
requirements  or  is  part  of  a  1362  property  transaction. 

d.  FIA  develops  supplemental  information  and  guidance  for 
communities  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  etc. 

e.  Standard  contract  documents  are  developed. 

f.  Notices  of  1362  availability  and  supplementary  guidance 
are  sent  to  all  communities  participating  in  the  NFIP. 


Amending  current  regulations  for  "substantial  improvements". 
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g.  New  forms  and  instructions  for  adjusters  are  developed 
and  distributed. 

h.  Necessary  changes  in  data  processing  procedures  are 
made  to  determine  eligibility  based  upon  repetitive 
critical  damage. 

i.  Legal  opinions  are  obtained  on  unresolved  legal  issues 
including  relocation.  Privacy  Act  restrictions,  and  use 
of  1362  properties  as  a  local  share  in  reuse  properties 
requiring  funds  under  federal  water  programs. 

Phase  2:  After  FIA  notifies  communities  of  1362  availabil¬ 
ity,  but  before  a  flood  occurs 

Some  communities  may  decide  immediately  that  they  would  like 
to  participate  in  the  program  and  may  start  develping  the 
necessary  program  requirements:  identifying  properties  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  critical  damage,  developing  reuse  plans  and  the 
capacity  for  project  administration  and  demonstrating  neces¬ 
sary  legal  authorities.  FIA' s  technical  assistance  would 
be  made  available  to  such  communities.  In  some  communities 
such  advance  planning  might  be  incorporated  into  existing 
floodplain  management  or  contingency  planning  processes. 

Other  communities  may  take  only  minimal  steps  to  prepare  for 
participation  in  the  1362  program,  probably  centering  upon 
establishing  the  necessary  legal  authorities.  (Program 
regulations  and  guidelines  will  have  specified  the  necessary 
authorities. ) 

Most  communities  will  probably  do  nothing  beyond  filing  the 
material  sent  to  them  by  FIA. 

Phase  3;  Determination  of  property  eligibility  following  a 
flood 

Time 

Frame i  Within  4-21  days  following  the  flood 

This  phase  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  two  following  phases. 

When  an  owner  of  an  insured  property  claims  damage  an  adjus¬ 
ter  is  assigned,  either  by  an  independent  insurance  agent 
or  directly  by  FIA.  As  part  of  the  assignment  the  adjuster 
will  receive  a  printout  of  the  current  five-year  damage 
record  for  the  policy  in  question,  showing  the  dates  and 
amounts  of  flood  damage  over  the  five  years  and  the  estimated 
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structure  cash  value  before  each  damage  event.* 

As  usual,  the  adjuster  will  determine  both  the  cost  of 
the  present  damage  and  the  cash  value  of  the  structure 
prior  to  the  present  damage  event.  By  dividing  the  cost 
of  damage  by  the  cash  value  the  adjuster  will  determine 
single  event  critical  damage.  If  this  test  is  negative 
(ratio  of  damage  cost  to  cash  value  less  than  50%)  the 
adjuster  will  determine  whether  the  present  damage  event, 
in  combination  with  any  two  previous  damage  events  during 
the  repetitive  damage  criterion. 

In  every  case  of  critical  damage  from  single  or  repeti¬ 
tive  events  the  insurance  adjuster,  using  a  standard  form, 
will  immediately  notify  the  owner,  the  local  FIA  coordina¬ 
tor,  the  responsible  elected  official,  the  state  FIA  co¬ 
ordinator  and  the  regional  FIA  office  that  the  NFIP's 
requirements  for  substantial  improvements  apply  to  any 
repair  or  reconstruction  and  that  future  flood  insurance 
premiums  for  the  property  will  be  charged  at  actuarial 
rates. ** 

In  response  to  this  notification,  the  regional  or  state 
FIA  office  will  offer  a  technical  assistance  team  to  help 
the  local  FIA  coordinator  determine  the  base  flood  eleva¬ 
tion  at  the  property  in  question  in  accordance  with  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  CFR  60.3.  "Floodplain  Kanage- 
ment  Criteria  for  Floodprone  Areas".  In  case  of  a  Presi- 
dentially  declared  disaster  the  hazard  mitigation  team 
would  assume  this  responsibility.  If  the  base  flood  eleva¬ 
tion  is  determined  to  be  lower  than  the  lowest  floor  of 
the  damaged  structure  (including  basement)  the  claim  will 
be  settled  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  critical  damage. 

In  such  cases,  a  review  of  the  data  used  to  determine  the 
areas  of  special  flood  hazard  in  the  comjnunity  should  be 
considered  by  the  regional  FIA  office. 

If  the  base  flood  elevation  is  higher  than  the  lowest  floor 
of  the  damaged  structure,  the  regional  or  state  FIA  office 
will  notify  the  owner,  the  local  FIA  coordinator  and  the 
responsible  elected  official  that  two  alternative  courses 
of  action  apply:  either  the  damaged  structure  can  be  recon¬ 
structed  at  or  above  the  base  flood  elevation  or  the 
damaged  property  can  be  acquired  under  Section  1362.  In 
the  first  case  the  insurance  claim  will  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  elevated  reconstruction,  and  payment 
will  be  made  contingent  upon  certification  of  compliance. 


Any  initial  damage  event  covered  by  a  federal  disaster  loan 
or  grant  which  may  have  triggered  the  requirement  to  purchase 
flood  insurance  under  this  policy  would  also  be  recorded  on 
the  printout. 

Provided  that  flood  insurance  rate  studies  have  been  completed. 
If  not,  actuarial  rates  will  be  charged  upon  the  completion  of 
such  studies. 
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If  necessary,  the  regional  or  state  FIA  office  will 
assist  owners  in  financing  the  reconstruction  alternative 
under  the  SBA  disaster  assistance  program.  (This  alter¬ 
native  course  of  the  scenario  is  not  elaborated  here.) 

In  any  event  FIA  -  or,  in  case  of  a  Presidentially  declared 
disaster,  the  hazard  mitigation  team  -  will  again  inform 
the  community  and  owners  of  the  availability  of  Section 
1362  and  aid  them  in  choosing  between  reconstruction  and 
1362  acquisition. 

Phase  4:  Preliminary  discussion  and  authorization 
Time 

Frame ;  2-7  days  after  the  flood  begins 

This  phase  begins  with  an  initial  briefing  by  FIA  officials. 
It  ends  with  the  signing  of  an  authorization  by  local  elec¬ 
ted  officials  for  FIA  to  proceed  with  the  pre-acquisition 
investigations . 

In  Presidentially  declared  disasters,  FIA  officials  would 
participate  in  the  initial  briefing  for  public  officials 
arranged  by  the  FEMA  hazard  mitigation  team.  In  non-de- 
clared  disasters  FIA  would  conduct  a  briefing  serving  the 
same  purpose.  This  briefing  would  be  triggered  by  a  re¬ 
quest  from  local  officials  following  the  initial  FIA 
notification  of  the  availability  of  Section  1362. 

At  the  initial  briefing  community  eligibility  requirements 
for  Section  1362  will  be  explained,  along  with  the  pros¬ 
pective  benefits  and  costs  of  local  participation.  The 
function  and  form  of  the  initial  authorization  would  be 
explained.  This  document  would  serve  as  (1)  a  formal  ex¬ 
pression  of  local  interest  in  participating  in  Section 
1362,  (2)  an  affirmation  that  the  community  understands 

the  requirements  of  a  1362  project  and  is  willing  to  abide 
by  the  regulations  if  it  decides  to  apply,  and  (3)  as  an 
authorization  for  FIA  to  proceed  with  pre-acquisition  in¬ 
vestigations.  Informal  discussions  will  be  held  between 
FIA  and  local  officials. 

If  no  expression  of  interest  and  initial  authorization  is 
signed  the  community  and  owners  are  notified  to  proceed  with 
substantial  improvement  of  the  existing  structures.  In  this 
case,  future  flood  insurance  for  the  properties  will  be 
based  on  actuarial  rates. 
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Phase  5:  Formal  commitment 


Time 

Frame :  Varies  widely  based  on  the  number  of  properties 

This  phase  begins  when  FIA  is  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
pre-acquisition  investigation.  It  ends  with  FIA  approval 
of  an  application  for  Section  1362  funds.  These  steps  may 
proceed  either  for  individual  properties  or  for  a  group  of 
properties. 

First,  the  community  officially  notifies  owners  of  critical 
properties  of  the  possibility  of  1362  acquisition.  This 
may  coincide  with  an  informal  survey  of  property  owner  in¬ 
terest  in  selling.  Subsequently,  local  officials  call  a 
public  meeting  to  explain  the  possible  1362  project. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  public  hearing  local  officials 
make  a  formal  commitment  to  acquire  1362  properties.  This 
commitment  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  brief  application  form 
whose  contents  are  listed  below. 

Application  Contents 

(1)  Properties  to  be  acquired 

(2)  Agency  to  accept  title 

(3)  Agency  to  manage  land 

(4)  Agency  responsible  for  enforcing  reuse  restrictions 

(5)  Agency  to  administer  relocation  assistance  if  applicable 

(6)  Agency  responsible  for  demolition  and  site  clearance 

(7)  Agency  administering  the  project 

(8)  Proposed  reuse  (generalized) 

(9)  Checklist  of  necessary  legal  authorities 

(10)  Answers  to  checklist  on  environmental  clearance 

(11)  Agreements  to  abide  by  program  regulations 

Compliance  with  reuse  restriction 

Compliance  with  the  requirement  of  voluntary  sale 
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(12)  /agreement  to  hold  the  federal  government  free  from  any 
liability 

(13)  Agreement  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  program 
administration,  site  clearance  (if  not  performed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers)  and  site  management 

(14)  Agreement  to  take  the  necessary  actions  for  planning 
and  implementing  the  proposed  reuse  project 

(15)  Agreements  with  any  outside  agencies  that  will  be  per¬ 
forming  required  functions;  i.e.  if  county  housing 
authority  will  administer  relocation. 

The  regional  or  state  FIA  office  reviews  the  application 
and  approves  it  or  sends  it  back  for  additions  and/or 
corrections . 

Phase  6 ;  Project  implementation 
Time 

Frame :  Varies  widely  with  number  of  properties 

This  phase  begins  with  the  drafting  of  a  contract  authori¬ 
zing  legal  and  appraisal  work  and  ends  with  site  clearance 
or  the  transfer  of  title  from  FIA  to  the  state  or  local 
agency.  It  includes  the  following  steps: 

a.  Following  approval  of  the  1362  application  a  contract 
authorizing  legal  and  appraisal  work  is  prepared. 

b.  Titel  abstracts  are  prepared 

c.  The  fair  market  value  of  eligible  sites  -  and  of  suitable 
replacement  sites  -  is  appraised  by  an  independent  ap¬ 
praiser  with  review  by  FIA  or  some  other  federal  agency. 

d.  After  appraisals  of  eligible  sites  are  completed  a 
contract  authorizing  purchase  is  drafted  and  signed  by 
community  and  FIA  representatives. 

e.  An  offer  to  purchase  eligible  sites  is  made  by  the 
community,  backed  by  the  contract  with  FIA  and  negotia¬ 
tions  proceed  until  a  contract  is  signed. 

f.  The  title  is  transferred  to  FIA  and  the  constructive 
total  loss  insurance  payment  and  the  1362  payments  are 
disbursed  to  individual  owners.  FIA  offers  assistance 

in  obtaining  SBA  loans  to  finance  the  gap  between  owners' 
equity  (after  previous  mortgages  have  been  retired)  and 
the  cost  of  replacement  housing. 


g.  Site  clearance 

h.  Title  transfer:  FIA  to  state  or  local  agency 
Phase  7 :  Reuse  planning  and  implementation 
Time 

Frame :  Varies  widely;  estimated  approximate  average: 

up  to  five  years 

At  the  time  of  acquisition,  FIA  offers  technical  assistance 
for  incorporating  the  acquired  properties  into  a  rational 
reuse  project.* 

After  the  development  of  a  reuse  project  plan,  applications 
are  made  by  the  community  to  appropriate  state  or  federal 
agencies  to  assist  funding.  Again,  FIA  offers  appropriate 
technical  assistance  and  determines  the  compatibility  of 
the  project  with  the  reuse  restrictions  on  1362  properties. 

Upon  obtaining  funding  approvals  the  reuse  project  is 
implemented  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  federal  or 
state  program.  The  1362  properties  are  incorporated  into 
the  reuse  project. 

Phase  3:  Post-project  activities 

Time 

Frame ;  Simultaneous  with  Phase  7;  if  Phase  7  is  not 
completed,  indefinite 

As  part  of  its  annual  reporting  to  FIA  the  community  will 
report  on  project  status.  Should  the  community  leave  the 
NFIP  it  will  submit  a  similar  report  to  FIA.  Reuse  restric¬ 
tions  will  not  be  affected  by  the  community  leaving  the 
NFIP.  If  a  change  in  use  is  contemplated  a  new  plan  must  be 
submitted  to  FIA  for  approval.  Initial  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  would  set  out  criteria  for  allowing  changes  (e.g. 
reducing  flood  hazard  somewhere  else)  and  procedures  for 
the  changes.  Procedures  should  be  streamlined  to  the  great¬ 
est  reasonable  degree  for  administrative  efficiency  and  to 
promote  community-federal  relations. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SECTION  1362  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1968,  AS  AMENDED 


PURCHASE  OF  CERTAIN  INSURED  PROPERTIES* 


Sec.  1362  (a) .  The  Secretary  may,  when  he  determines  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  served  thereby,  enter  into  negotiations 
with  any  owner  of  real  property  or  interest  therein  which  — 

(1)  was  located  in  any  flood-risk  area,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary , 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  insurance  under  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  title,  and 

(3)  incurred  significant  flood  damage  on  not  less  than  three 
previous  occasions  over  a  five-year  period  of  time  and 
on  each  occasion  the  cost  of  repair,  on  the  average, 
equaled  or  exceeded  25  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
structure  at  the  time  of  each  flood  event  or  was  damaged 
substantially  beyond  repair  by  flood  while  so  covered, 
and  may  purchase  such  property  or  interests  therein,  for 
subsequent  transfer,  by  sale,  lease,  donation,  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  any  State  or  local  agency  which  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  that  such  property  shall,  for 
a  period  not  less  than  forty  years  following  transfer,  be 
used  for  only  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary  may,  by  reg¬ 
ulation,  determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound  land  man¬ 
agement  and  use  in  such  area. 

(b)  .  When  any  real  property  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  has  sustained  damage 
as  a  result  of  a  single  casualty  of  any  nature  under 
such  circumstances  that  a  statute,  ordinance  or  regulation 
precludes  its  repair  or  restoration  or  permits  repair 

or  restoration  only  at  a  significantly  increased  construc¬ 
tion  cost,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  owner  of  the  property  or  interest  therein  for  the 
purchase  of  such  property  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  .  Whenever,  as  a  result  of  damage  from  any  casualty, 
the  repair,  reconstruction,  or  substantial  improvement  of 
any  single-family  dwelling  structure  located  within  a 
regulatory  floodway  and  insured  under  the  flood  insurance 
program  is  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  from  the  standpoint  of  prudent  flood  plain  manage¬ 
ment  by  elevation  of  the  structure  so  it  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  flow  of  water  from  the  base  flood  within 

such  regulatory  floodway,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 


Sec.  704  (b) ,  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1977,  Public  Law  95-128.  Approved  October  12,  1977  provided 
for  the  following  amendments  of  Section  1362; 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1362."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereor 
a  new  paragraph  (3) 

(3)  by  adding  paragraphs  (b) ,  (c)  and  (d) 


to  make  a  low-interest  loan  at  a  rate  of  interest  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum,  repayable  in  ten  years  to 
the  owner  of  any  such  structure  for  the  purpose  of  so 
elevating  the  structure.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  implementing  this  sub¬ 
section  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000. 

(d) .  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 
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APPEIODIX  B 


ABSTRACT  OF  T\SK  REPORTS 


FEDERAL  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  FLOOD  LOSSES,  December  1977 


The  report  examines  Section  1362  as  a  federal  property  acquisition  program  and 
as  a  technique  for  floodplain  management.  An  analysis  of  federal  acquisition 
programs  examines  how  property  acquisition  can  be  used  for  reducing  flood  losses 
and  shows  eight  programs  to  be  most  complementary  with  Section  1362. 

Assumptions  are  made  about  the  operation  and  application  of  Section  1362  In 
order  to  further  evaluate  its  compatibility  with  the  eight  identified  acquisition 
programs,  especially  their  cost-sharing  provisions. 

Appendices  offer  full  descriptions  of  the  Individual  programs  analyzed  in  the  report. 


HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  ON  I’RE-AND  ROST  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE.  March  1978 


Past  experience  under  disaster  assistance  programs  was  investigated.  Original 
data  from  all  federal  agencies  engaged  in  disaster  relief  were  used  to  calculate 
the  value  of  federal  flood  disaster  subsidies  by  Fiscal  Year  from  1972  to  1976. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  period  SBA  House  I.oans  accounted  for  more  than  one-half 
the  value  of  all  federal  disaster  related  subsidies.  With  the  growth  of  the 
flood  insurance  program  during  this  period,  flood  insurance  subsidies  as  a 
share  of  all  federal  disaster  relief  related  subsidies  grew  to  more  than  45%., 
while  the  share  of  SBA  Home  Loans  shrank  to  about  10%. 

Consequently,  the  analysis  showed  that  by  far  the  most  important  economic  benefit 
from  1362  acquisition  is  reduction  of  flood  insurance  subsidies  in  connection 
with  properties  eligible  under  the  program.  An  additional  but  much  less  signi¬ 
ficant  benefit  would  be  the  reduction  of  other  disaster  relief  payments,  chiefly 
temporary  tiousing. 


ESTIMATION  OF  FEDERAL  COST  OF  ACQUIRING  FLOOD  DAMAGED  PROPERTIES  UNDER  SECTION  1362, 
March  1980 


The  report  evaluates  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  Section  1362  program  and  includes 
an  analysis  of  federal  budget  requirements.  The  key  source  of  information  was 
data  on  flood  insurance  claims  paid  by  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
through  June,  1979. 
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During  tliis  period,  6,146  f lood- insured  properties  suffered  damage  that  may 
have  qualified  for  1362  acquisition,  (referred  to  as  "critical  damage"). 

Three-fourths  were  one-family  dwellini's;  witli  few  exceptions,  the  rest  were 
other  types  of  residential  structures. 

On  the  average,  about  .1%  of  all  properties  with  policies  in  force  have  suffered 
critical  damage  each  year  since  1974  when  tlie  insurance  program  began  to  be  more 
broadly  established.  I-css  tlian  half  the  critical  claims  resulted  from 
Presidential  ly  declared  major  disasters.  Close  to  60%  of  all  critical  claims  '.^ere 
in  the  few  communities  wltli  ten  or  more  such  cases.  The  rest  was  spread  over  more  than 
1,000  communities,  most  of  which  had  only  one  or  two  incidences. 

One-fifth  of  all  Nl'IP  claim  payments  during  the  analysis  period  went  to  owners 
of  critical  properties.  Such  properties  were  generally  well  insured,  with 
effective  coverage  (on  which  insurance  can  be  collected)  averaging  93%  of 
depreciated  replacement  or  cash  value. 

Depending  on  the  level  of  relocation  payments  under  Section  1362,  on  federal/ 
local  cost-sharing  requirements  and  on  whether  critical  insurance  claims  are 
settled  on  tlie  basis  of  damage  or  constructive  total  loss,  the  federal  cost  of 
acquiring  critical  properties  was  estimated  to  range  -  in  1979  dollars  -  from 
$8,000  to  $30,000,  with  $13,500  the  cost  under  a  middle-of-the-road  approach. 

Assuming  that  the  incidence  of  critical  policies  will  average  .1%  of  all  policies 
for  structures  not  conforming  with  the  NFTP's  floodplain  management  regulations, 
the  number  of  properties  expected  to  be  eli,-,ible  and  available  for  1362  acquisi¬ 
tion  will  rise  from  about  1  600  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  to  2,000  in  the  year  2,000. 

The  federal  budget  for  buying  tliesc  properties  will  range  from  $12  to  $59  million 
during  the  next  few  years  -  depending  on  the  options  affecting  the  average 
acquisition  cost. 


DETERMINATION  OF  CON.SISTFNCY  WiTll  SOUND  LAND  USE  MAiN'AGEMENT  IN  THE  FLOODPLAIN, 
March  1979 

This  report  considers  a|)propr iate  federal  restrictions  on  the  future  use  of 
properties  acquired  and  transferred  to  State  or  local  agencies,  pursuant  to 
Section  1362  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  The  report  is  based 
on  research  into  the  legal  and  administrative  requirements  of  a  1362  acquisition 
program,  environmental  concerns,  and  tiie  practical  experience  of  several  com¬ 
munities  across  the  country  that  have  undertaken  floodplain  acquisition  projects. 

The  report  considers  three  principal  aspects  of  "sound  land  use  management  in 
the  floodplain";  (1)  the  substance  of  restrictions  on  reuse;  (2)  the  duration 
of  restrictions;  and  (3)  tlie  li’gal  meclianisms  for  imposing  restrictions.  For 
each  of  these  three  aspects,  a  number  of  options  are  identified  and  several 
objectives  are  stated.  Each  of  tlie  options  is  then  evaluated  against  the  objec¬ 
tives.  The  report  reaches  tlie  following  conclusions: 

o  lederal  restrictions  iiiusL  be  imposed  on  the  future  use  of  all 
properties  acquired  pursuant  to  Section  1362. 


o  Reuse  of  any  properties  acquired  pursuant  to  the  prouram  should  be 
limited  to  plans  prepared  by  state  and  local  agencies  for  open 
space  and  other  wise  uses  approved  by  FEMA. 

o  Restrictions  should  be  perpetual,  not  limited  to  40  years  or  any 
specified  longer  term. 

o  Each  of  several  possible  legal  mechanisms  for  imposing  federal 
restrictions  may  be  desirable  depending  upon  the  particular 
circumstances. 


Appendices  present  a  state  survey  of  communities  with  floodplain  acqui¬ 
sition  experience  and  profiles  of  eight  communities  with  floodplain  ac¬ 
quisition  experience. 
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APPENDIX  C 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ACQUISITICN  PRCOECTS 


Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  Acquisition  by  the  iulsa  Urban  Renewal  Authority  of 
38  structures  damaged  by  floods.  Where  possible,  houses  were  rehabil¬ 
itated  and  moved  to  non-floodplain  areas  on  Tulsa's  north  side  where 
tlieyhelped  establisli  a  redevelopment  area. 


Baytown,  Texas.  Proposed  ac<]uisition  by  Corps  of  Engineers  of  448 
dwellings  in  a  750  acre  area  suffering  coastal  flooding  following  water 
and  oil  extraction-caused  subsidence.  High-income  population  at  risk; 
project  justified  on  basis  of  discontinuing  federal  Insurance  subsidies. 
Cost  originally  estimated  at  roughly  $17  million,  but  almost  doubled 
by  inflation  during  post-authorization  period.  (1362  profile) 


Beatrice,  Nebraska.  Acquisition  of  30  properties  ironi  tlie  floodplain 
of  the  Blue  River  with  city  and  HUD  Community  Development  Block  Crant 
monies  at  a  cost  of  $0.4  million.  HUD  lias  contributed  funds  to  a  second 
acquisition  project,  this  time  voluntary,  which  has  attracted  more 
floodplain  sellers  than  the  town  lias  money  to  accommodate,  (1362  profile) 


Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  County  funded  acquisition  of  246  structures 
in  6  watersheds  planned  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17  million.  120 
properties  acquired  in  first  3  years;  entire  100  year  floodplain  acquired 
in  those  areas  selected  for  acquisition.  Projects  coordinated  with 
county  capital  improvements  planning,  recreation  and  open  space  planning, 
and  land  use  planning.  Building  code  virtually  prohibits  any  new  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  100  year  floodplain.  (1362  profile) 


Clinchport,  Virginia.  Voluntary  acquisition  program  entirely  funded  by 
TVA  and  run  by  tlie  Scott  County  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority.  53 
properties  acquired  by  I ‘>79.  TVA  willing  to  spend  up  to  $1.9  million. 
Great  demand  for  acquired  land  currently  being  leased  for  agriculture. 
(1362  profile) 


Hilo,  Hawaii.  388  properties  acquired  in  a  310  acre  area  subject  to 
tsunami  (61  lives  lost,  100  people  injured  in  1960).  Federal  urban 
renewal  and  county  funds  used  for  the  $9.75  million  project.  Most 
vulnerable  area  kept  in  open  s|)ace,  with  the  rest  in  elevated  commer¬ 
cial  redevelopment.  (1  362  prol i  le) 
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Klamath,  California.  Devastated  floodplain  closed  to  reconstruction  by 
county  regulation.  Nev  town  site  prepared  in  cooperation  with  a  major 
highway  relocation  nearby. 


8.  l.ilydalc,  Minnesota.  Acquisition  by  Kamscy  County  of  about  320  acres 
and  relocation  of  116  families  in  tiie  floodway,  most  occupying  mobile 
homes.  $4.4  million  funding  primarily  from  a  regional  bond  issue  with 
some  help  from  the  state.  Reuse  emphasis  on  public  open  space  and 
water  access.  (1362  profile) 


9.  Prairie  du  ChicHy  Wisconsin.  Acquisition  by  town  of  130  structures  in 
Corps  of  Engineers-f unded  relocation  project  in  10  year  floodplain  of 
Mississippi  River.  Toi al  cost  estimated  $3.95  million  with  local  share 
to  be  paid  with  HOD  CDDC  funds.  (1362  profile) 


10.  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Acquisition,  renewal,  and  structural  Hood  control  where 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  planning  was  successfully  coor¬ 
dinated  with  urban  renewal  planning.  “ilA  families  were  relocated  and 
167  acres  made  available  for  industrial  use. 


•  Willamette  Valley  Greenway.  A  state-local  recreation  and  access  oriented 
program  involving  botli  feu  simple  and  less-th.  n-lee  acquisition.  Some 
flood  damage  reduction  aspects. 


12 .  Kingery-West  Subdivision,  Salt  Creek  Watershed,  Dul’age  County,  Illinois . 
Eorest  Preserve  District  of  Dul’age  County  aetjuired  50  repeatedly- flooded 
residences  using  a  variety  of  funding  sources.  Flood  damage  reduction 
and  recreational  objectives  met  simultaneously. 


13.  Des  Plaines  Watershed,  Illinois.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sewer  District  have  developeii  a  flood  damage  redcution  plan  including 
acquisition  and  relocation  ot  scattered  residences.  SCS  intends  to 
1  ry  for  funding  under  Si'ction  73. 
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lA.  big  Thompson,  Ooloracio.  Acquisition  of  123  parcels  on  almost  50  acres 

following  1976  flash  flood  which  killed  139  people  and  caused  $39  million 
in  property  damage.  The  $2.27  million  county  program  used  funds  from 
I.aWCON,  the  Secretary  of  interior's  discretionary  Fund,  the  Secretary 
of  hud's  discretionary  fund,  HUD  di.' ister  funds,  and  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission. 


15.  Maricopa  Wasli,  Scottsdale,  Arizona.  Permanent  evacuation  by  town  of  50 
families  in  the  floodway  using  urban  renewal  funds,  following  rejection 
of  Corps  of  Engineers'  initial  channelization  proposal.  LaWCON  funds 
used  to  develop  a  floodplain  park. 


16.  Harris  County,  Texas .  The  county  purchased  1500  acres  of  undeveloped 
floodplain  in  the  Cyprus  Crec'k  Watershed  for  $2.6  million  to  initiate 
a  larger  project  to  purchase  much  of  this  vulnerable  floodplain  near 
Houston  before  development  be  used  for  a  variety  of  nature-oriented 
recreational  purposes.  To  date  funding  approaching  $5  million  has  been 
secured  from  tiie  county,  the  state,  SCS,  LaWCON,  Dept,  of  Interior 
discretionary  funds,  and  private  corporations  and  foundations. 


17.  Soldiers  Grove,  Wisconsin.  The  city  has  begun  to  acquire  its  central 
business  district,  currently  located  in  the  Kickapoo  River  Floodway, 
for  relocation  to  an  upland  site.  Partial  funding  has  been  obtained 
from  HL'D  and  the  Dept,  of  Interior. 
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Col.  7  col.  6  X  .001  (Estimated  avoracje  incidence  of  critical  d<tfT'ci'|\') 

Col.  R  Consultant's  estimate,  based  on  historical  average  of  {P'f)  dit.i  (>U/ 
sales  in  1975  and  63/  in  197h)  and  on  assumption  that  th*.-  averMe 
negotiated  sales  under  a  pro‘iram  for  acquisition  of  criti«'ai  prf>p« 
be  higher  than  IfUD  averages. 


APPENDIX  E 


ESTIMATED  REDUCTION  OF  INUNDATION  DAMAGES  OF 
AN  AVERAGE  SINGLE-FAMILY  HOME  WRCUGH  1362  ACQUISITION 


REDUCTION  OF  INUNDATION  DAMAGES 


--  1979  PRICES  — 

STRUCOTJRE 

Estimated 

Current 

Average 

Rate: 

$4.00***/$100 

1 


CONTENTS 

Estimated 

current 

Average 

Rate:^^ 

58.00  /SlOO 
2 


I.  EXTERNALIZED  FLOOD  DAMAGES 

A.  SUBSIDIZED  INSURg)  FLOOD  DAMAGES 


1. 

AVERAGE  CASH  VALUE* 

21,605 

9,100 

2. 

AVERAGE  EFFECTIVE  INSURED  VALUE 
a.  As  a  %  of  Cash  Value* 

92 

68 

b.  Amount 

19,877 

6,188 

3. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PREMIUM 
a.  Total 

795 

495 

b.  Unsubaidized  (Insured  Value  x  $.25) 

50 

15 

c.  Subsidized  (Total  minus  Unsubsidized) 

745 

480 

4. 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  SUBSIDIZED  PREMIUM 

Discounted  at  7  1/8%  -  50  years:  13.5856 

10,121 

6,521 

CASUALTY  INCOME  TAX  LOSSES 

1.  AVERAGE  CASH  VALUE* 

21,605 

9,100 

2. 

AVERAGE  DAMAGE 

a.  As  a  %  of  Cash  Value* 

71 

60 

b.  Amount 

15,340 

5,460 

3. 

AVERAGE  INSURANCE  PAYMENT* 

12,663 

4 , 176 

4. 

AVERAGE  D;w<AGE  NOT  COVERED  BY  INSURANCE 
a.  Total  (line  2.b  minus  line  3) 

2,677 

1,284 

b.  Annualized  (Multiplied  by  Current  Rate) 

107 

103 

5. 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  DAMAGE  NOT  COVERED  BY  INS. 
Dis-ounted  at  7  1/8%  -  SO  years:  13.5856 

1,454 

1,399 

6. 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION 

Estimated  average  tax  zate:  20% 

291 

280 

C.  FLOOD  RELIEF  COSTS 

1.  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  COST  PER  HOUSEHOLD  OF  FLOOD 


EMERGENCY  COSTS  IN  PRESIDENTI ALLY -DECLARED 

MAJOR  DISASTERS* *  4,400 

2.  PERCENT  OF  CRITICAL  PROPERTIES  DAMAGED  BY 

PRESIDEHTIALLY-DECLARED  MAJOR  DISASTERS*  45 

3.  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  FLOOD  EMERGENCY  COST 
PER  CRITICAL  PROPERTY 

a.  Total  (4.400  x  ,45)  1,980 

b.  Annualized  (Multiplied  by  Current  Rate)  79 

4.  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  FLOOD  EMERGENCY  COSTS 

Discounted  at  7  1/8%  -  50  years:  13.5856  1,076 


II.  INSURANCE  OVERHEAD 

A.  REDUCTION  OF  AGENT’S  COMMISSIONS 

1.  AVERAGE  INSURO)  VALUE  (I .A. 2.  above) 

2.  AVERAGE  SUBSIDIZED  PREMIUM 

3.  AVERAGE  AGENT’S  COMMISSION  (15%  Of  $72) 

4.  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  RHJUCTION  OF  COMMISSIONS 

B.  REDUCTION  OF  COST  FOR  CLAIMS  ADJUSTMENT 

1.  AVERAGE  COST  PER  CLAIM  FOR  ADJUSTMENT 

a.  Total**** 

b.  Annualized  (Multiplied  by  Current  Rate) 

2.  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  CLAIMS  ADJUSTMENT  COSTS 

TOTAL  REDUCTION  OF  INUNDATION  DAMAGES 


19,877 

50 


11 


6,186 

22 


228 

9 


Sources:  *  NFIP  claims  data  analyzed  for  this  study  (average  for  single-fanily  homes) 

**  Data  on  Federal  Disaster  relief  expenditures  analyzed  for  this  study 
*♦*  Estimated  average  acturlal  rate  of  critical  properties  based  on 
case  study  research  performed  for  this  study 
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TOTAL 


3 


16,64? 


571 


1,076 


149 


122 

$18,560 
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